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“Delegation Running Riot” 


Y unanimous vote the Supreme Court of the United 
States has spoken, and the National Recovery Act, 
in its present form, comes to an end. The Court held 
that the Constitution does not authorize the delegation of 
power made to the President in the Act, or the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to regulate hours and wages in intra-State 
transactions which affect inter-State commerce only in- 
directly. In delivering judgment Chief Justice Hughes 
remained strictly within the limits of the Court by de- 
clining to consider the advantages or disadvantages of the 
centralized system established by the Act. “ It is sufficient 
to say that the Federal Constitution does not provide for 
ag 
In these eight words, “the Federal Constitution does 
not provide for it,” are found the gist of one of the most 
momentous decisions ever registered by the Court. They 
will be seized upon both by those who agree with the 
ruling, and by those who hold that the system which the 
Administration has striven to create must ultimately be- 
come the law of the land. We look for no revolution by 
force of arms; but that thousands, perhaps millions, are 
bitterly disappointed, it would be idle to deny. Some of 
these, perhaps a minority, had supported the President 
without reference to the constitutionality of his plans. 
Others were convinced that the Supreme Court would 
yield to the reasons forcefully presented by the Solicitor 
General, Stanley Reed, and by Donald Richberg. But to 
these reasons the Court was deaf. In answer to the emer- 
gency plea, the Court answered that “ extraordinary con- 
ditions do not create or enlarge constitutional power. . . . 
The recuperative efforts of the Federal Government must 
be made in a manner consistent with the authority granted 
in the Constitution.” 
The Court rejected the Act on two grounds, first, that 


the delegation of power conferred by the Act “is un- 
known to our law, and is utterly inconsistent with the 
constitutional prerogatives and duties of Congress,” and, 
next, that the authority of Congress to regulate commerce 
extends only to inter-State commerce, and to such intra- 
State commerce as directly affects inter-State commerce. 
Discussing the first ground, the Court observed that Sec- 
tion 3 of the Act “is without precedent,” inasmuch as in 
its delegation of power, it neither supplies standards for 
any trade, industry, or activity, nor undertakes to pre- 
scribe rules of conduct to be applied to particular states 
of fact, but, instead, authorizes the making of codes, with 
the effect of law, by various bodies to be appointed by 
the President. The effect is that the discretion of the 
President in thus approving laws for the government of 
trade and industry throughout the country is virtually 
without limitation. “‘ We think that the code-making au- 
thority thus conferred is an unconstitutional delegation 
of legislative power.”” In other words, as the Court has 
repeatedly affirmed, Congress may give the President cer- 
tain powers, clearly expressed and limited, for the bet- 
ter execution of legislation, but it may not divest itself 
of the exclusive power to legislate entrusted to it by the 
Constitution. 

To the layman, rejection of the Act on this ground 
would seem to suffice. But the Court went on to discuss 
the Government’s attempt to regulate hours and wages 
in industry. As to industry that is clearly inter-State, 
there is no question that the Federal Government is su- 
preme. But the Court would not admit the Government's 
claim that Congress may so regulate every business “ af- 
fecting”’ inter-State or foreign commerce. The Court 
held that there is a necessary and a well-established dis- 
tinction between a direct and an indirect effect upon inter- 
State commerce. “ The precise line can be drawn only as 
individual cases arise, but the distinction is clear in prin- 
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ciple.” Intra-State commerce which directly affects inter- 
State commerce falls under the control of the Federal 
Government ; otherwise, “ such transactions remain with- 
in the domain of State power.” If the commerce clause 
were construed, as the Government wished to construe 
it, to reach all transactions which could be said to have 
an indirect effect upon inter-State commerce, then, held 
the Court, “there would be virtually no limit to Fed- 
eral power,” since Federal authority “ would embrace 
practically all the activities of the people, and the au- 
thority of the State over its domestic concerns would 
exist only by sufferance of the Federal Government.” It 
was this conclusion which Mr. Justice Cardozo had in 
mind when, in his supplementary opinion, with which Mr. 
Justice Stone concurred, he referred to the grant of power 
in the Act as “delegation running wild.” 

The Recovery Act is thus wiped from the statute books. 
With it, in all probability, goes Senator Wagner’s bill 
clarifying the purposes of Section 7a, which guaranteed 
the workers’ right to collective bargaining. How much 
of the Recovery Act, with its needed program of indus- 
trial and economic reform, can be salvaged by Congress, 
is, at the moment, a highly speculative question. But in 
our opinion, should the people wish to stand back of the 
reforms proposed in the Act, either an Amendment to 
the Constitution will be necessary, or ‘concerted move- 
ments in the States, acting in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government. 


That All May Not Be Lost 


T is not recognized by everybody, behind the clamor 

of agitation, that since 1933 we have been living in 
what may be called a state of “ suspended deflation.” The 
element that kept deflation in suspense, as it were, was 
NRA. There were many who held that, even if it passed 
the courts, it would not ultimately succeed, that sooner or 
later the 1930-1933 process would be resumed of lower 
wages, lower prices, lower wages, and so on, the old 
descending spiral that lands finally in compiete collapse. 
According to them, NRA was only a temporary stop to 
an inevitable complete deflation of all debts, on which 
our industry and commerce is built. Ultimately, “ nature ” 
would take its course. 

However that may be, NRA is ended, by decision of 
the Supreme Court. What will take its place? Has in- 
dustry learned the lesson by force of what it should do 
unitedly and voluntarily? Clearly, a large part of it has. 
But alarming symptoms are already showing themselves 
of what unlimited free competition can do to destroy itself. 
Industry, in self-defense, is always forced to practise the 
ethics of the least ethical in it. The intelligent elements 
have always been powerless in the past to check the self- 
destructive practices of the greedy. The sharp economic 
crisis in which the Supreme Court decision has plunged 
us can be met, however, only by the re-assertion of a 
united and enlightened popular opinion. 

This task is easier than it was two years ago. Apart 
from the legal aspects of the case, the gains that have 
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followed, directly and indirectly, upon the Recovery legis- 
lation are very great. Millions have been made familiar 
with sound principles of government, of economics, of 
industrial management. The doctrines of social justice, 
as preached by Leo XIII and Pius XI, in particular, 
have had a profound effect on the country. These are 
gains that cannot be lost. Social justice can be estab- 
lished by an enlightened people. In adding to that en- 
lightenment, the Recovery Act has done a work that can- 
not be destroyed. 


An Elusive Quotation 


N Washington’s birthday, 1935, Senator Borah an- 

nounced that he was in search of a quotation which 
indicated that the Father of his Country looked forward 
to a time when we might profitably engage in interna- 
tional conferences held by foreign states. Since the search 
is still in progress, the words attributed to Washington 
may be submitted to our erudite readers. As the Senator 
read them, they appeared between quotation marks in 
the Washington Post: 

When, our institutions being firmly consolidated and working 
with complete success, we might safely and perhaps beneficially 
take part in the consultations held by foreign states for the advan- 
tage of the nations. 

Washington might, conceivably, have said or written 
something of this tenor, although the sentiment contrasts 
strikingly with the advice in his “ Farewell Address ” 
against foreign entanglements. The Legislative Reference 
Bureau, which, as all who know its keenness will agree, 
can find a needle in a haystack, was unable to trace the 
passage in the definitive edition of Washington’s writings. 
However, it did find the words in a book, “‘ The Recent 
Foreign Policy of the United States,” published in 1925 
by George H. Blakeslee. Dr. Blakeslee informed Senator 
Borah that he had taken the quotation from an article by 
Horace M. Kallen, published in the Journal of Interna- 
tional Relations for October, 1921. Dr. Kallen has re- 
cently made public some of his correspondence with 
Senator Borah, in which he cites two authorities for his 
reference. In 1898, Richard Olney, Secretary of State 
under Cleveland, said in an address at Harvard that 
Washington thought a time might come when, our institutions 
being firmly consolidated and working with complete success, we 
might safely and perhaps beneficially take part in the consultations 
held by foreign states for the common advantage of the nations. 

In this form the quotation was used by Edwin D. Mead, 
the historian, first in a Fourth-of-July oration at Boston 
in 1903, and ten years later in a pamphlet published by 
the World Peace Foundation. Evidently Olney and Mead 
cited it in good faith, as did, later, Dr. Blakeslee and 
Professor Kallen. The Washington Post relied on Blakes- 
lee, who relied on Kallen, who relied on Mead, who in 
turn relied on Olney. Upon whom Olney relied, no one 
can say, but as the tireless Reference Bureau can find no 
evidence in the complete writings of Washington to sup- 
port Olney, the chain is left hanging from nothing. 

In itself the incident is not of great importance, except 
to those who wish to cite Washington to prove that we 
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should enter the League of Nations. It is extremely in- 
teresting, however, in showing how sentiments can be 
linked with a great name, and pass muster without ques- 
tion, until some Senator Borah rises up to examine them. 
Ordinarily, this perversion of history does no great harm, 
but occasionally it can create a tradition which defies 
time and the historians. 

The Catholic Church and her institutions have often 
suffered from the attacks of men who fail to verify their 
references. Perhaps the most notable instance of this fact 
is the perennial charge that the Society of Jesus teaches, 
or at least, did teach for centuries, the appalling doctrine 
that it is allowable and even praiseworthy to do evil that 
good may result. Even when confronted by the evidence 
in this case, some whose minds have been distorted from 
childhood by this and other fables, refuse to set aside 
their old familiar mumpsimus for the new-fangled sump- 
simus. 

Not all these fables are so amusing as the stories, traced 
by Newman, in his “ Present Position,” of St. Eloy, or 
of the tax table for sins which a British traveler was sure 
he saw in St. Gudule’s in Brussels. Some are carriers 
of deliberate falsehood and hatred. The moral of Senator 
Borah’s investigation seems to be “verify your ref- 
erences,” even when you are not using them to say un- 
pleasant things about your neighbor. 


Abolish the States? 


I N his recently published volume, “ The Need for Con- 
stitutional Reform,” W. Y. Elliott, of Harvard, argues 
that good government cannot be established in this coun- 
try until we abolish the States, and replace them by “ re- 
gional commonwealths.” Dr. Elliott’s book is fully docu- 
mented, and the theme is developed with forceful logic. 
But its chief fault is that it rests on an assumption which 
Dr. Elliott does not attempt to prove. 

The assumption is not new with Dr. Elliott, but no one 
has built on it so huge a structure. There is something 
alluring about the theory that if Washington, retaining 
the powers granted it by the Constitution, can take over 
all the police powers of the several States, we shall have 
a simpler, less costly, and more effective form of govern- 
ment. 

The “ borderline ” cases, arising under the inter-State 
commerce clause of the Constitution, would at once cease 
to trouble Congress and the courts. There would be no 
States, sovereign in the sphere which has been reserved 
to them and to the people, but merely “ regional com- 
monwealths,” to which even that trace of independence 
now allowed to our counties might be denied. A whole 
host of other difficulties which this industrialized age never 
fails to supply, would immediately vanish, and with them 
all trace of sectional jealousy. Men who would fight and 
die for the Commonwealth of Virginia, let us say, or for 
the Empire State, would hesitate to lose a night’s sleep 
for the sake of a commonwealth without ancestry, and, 
since it might be wiped out in another week, without 


prospects. 
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It was John Marshall who first said that if the States 
did not exist, we should find it necessary to create them. 
That philosophy has ruled American political philosophy 
ever since the Fathers gathered in Philadelphia to draw 
up a Constitution for the new Republic. It is not likely 
to be displaced, for in spite of our frequent disloyalties, 
it has served us well, and would serve us better if only 
we were constant and consistent in translating political 
theory into political action. To hold that a group of men 
at Washington, styled a government, can legislate for 
the happiness and prosperity of 130,000,000 people, of 
varying ancestry and social background, scattered over an 
area of about 3,000,000 square miles, and can do this 
without the aid and cooperation of the States, is to ignore 
human nature as well as the facts of history. Neither de- 
sires nor needs are uniform throughout this vast coun- 
try, and the peoples of the several States can judge more 
accurately than a government far removed from them, 
how needs can best be met and desires fulfilled. 

A government of regional districts by satraps sent from 
Washington may be the acme of political wisdom, but the 
statement challenges contradiction, and calls for proof. 
We are not a regimented people, and shall never be. Our 
political salvation does not lie in the destruction of valu- 
able units of government, but in stimulating the several 
States to resume the constitutional functions which some 
among them have long neglected. 


Hope for the Kidnaper 


T this moment, the sympathy of the whole country is 

going out to the parents of a nine-year-old boy, 
George Weyerhaeuser, held by kidnapers who demand 
$200,000 for his ransom. This is the moment chosen by 
Governor Park, of Missouri, to commute the sentence of 
the kidnaper in the McElroy case, from death to life im- 
prisonment. In our judgment, that decision would have 
been regrettable at any time. It is doubly regrettable at a 
time when this despicable crime, having yielded somewhat 
under the combined attack of the Federal and State au- 
thorities, appears to have raised its head again. 

Governor Park’s ruling is bad law and bad policy. It 
is bad policy because it will be interpreted by the crim- 
inal classes as meaning that the State of Missouri is will- 
ing to condone kidnaping. The criminal’s guilt was proved 
in court and he was ably defended. The ruling is bad 
law because it was not based upon any principle recogniz- 
able in jurisprudence, but, as it appears, upon an appeal 
made by the criminal’s victim. The power of the law to 
protect good citizens is blunted when statutes made for 
the repression of crime are lightly set aside. 

For still another reason the Governor’s decision is bad 
law. Within the last few years an opinion seems to have 
grown up in this country that certain crimes, kidnaping, 
assault, and robbery, among them, are merely offenses 
against the individual concerned, and can be condoned by 
him. That opinion is utterly false, and destructive of good 
government. Crime is an offense against the State, and 
against Almighty God, in Whose name alone the State 
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may rightly act. Hence the State is bound to fulfil its 
duty, vindicate its rights, and defend its existence, by 
fitly punishing those who rebel against its authority. The 
individual affected by the crime has no authority in the 
premises, and no status before the law except that of one 
who is bound to bear witness against the criminal, as he 
may be called upon by the courts. Any other view tends 
to promote crime by making it a matter which can be 
privately regulated or condoned. 

It is, of course, understood that in the exercise of its 
discretion, and to obtain and stabilize a greater good, the 
State may use its authority to pardon the criminal, or to 
mitigate the sentence fixed by the judicial branch of the 
Government. We do not complain of this power as an 
abuse, but defend it is a right, and, in given circumstances, 
as a duty. What we condemn is its exercise for no good 
cause. 





Note and Comment 











American : 
Rights in Mexico 


HERE has been much confusion attending the ques- 

tion as to whether American religious rights are being 
violated in Mexico. It seemed to be the idea of some that 
this could not be proved unless we secured affidavits from 
Mexico by Americans dwelling there, affirming that their 
rights have been violated. But how is an American liv- 
ing there to be asked to jeopardize his business or maybe 
his life by doing that very thing? The solution has come 
from the British House of Commons. Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Minister, has promised the House that he would 
inquire of the British consuls throughout fourteen States 
in Mexico where religious practices as such are forbidden, 
to ascertain the condition of Englishmen dwelling there. 
It is obvious that we do not need affidavits for this; the 
very fact that religious practices are forbidden is proof 
that Americans there, who are certainly more numerous 
than Englishmen, are denied the right of religious free- 
dom. In view of this a group of Congressmen, Protest- 
ants, Catholics, and Jews, have interested themselves in 
this aspect of the matter, with a view to persuading our 
own State Department to do the same thing as the British 
Foreign Office, to inquire of our consuls as to what facili- 
ties exist for the practice of religion in those fourteen 
States. It is inconceivable that the Administration would 
refuse to perform this simple act, which commits it to 
nothing, but which may enlighten it a lot. 


Dr. Kraus’ 
Plight 


HE case of Dr. Arthur J. I. Kraus, former philosophy 

instructor at the College of the City of New York, 
is still dragging on, causing many heartburnings and much 
feeling among both his friends and his opponents. In con- 
nection with his participation in a hunger strike on behalf 
of his Jewish co-religionists in Poland, Dr. Kraus was dis- 
missed from the faculty in January, 1933, as being of un- 
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sound mind. Since that time he has been a man without a 
country. A remarkable array of prominent educators 
have interested themselves in his case, and eminent psy- 
chiatrists have given him a clean bill of health, physically, 
mentally, and emotionally. But his plight continues, and 
he still hangs between starvation and deportation. The 
fact in his case which causes particular anxiety to those 
who have interested themselves in him is his inability to 
secure a teaching position due to the stigma which rested 
upon him and from wlfich he considers himself cleared. 
While there may be much to say about Dr. Kraus from the 
standpoint of those who felt obliged to dismiss him, it is 
only fair that some solution of his problem be attained. 
What it can be will rest with those who have known him 
most long and intimately. There are so many problems 
involving multitudes to trouble the average person that it 
would not seem impossible to give fair and just treatment 
to one individual. 


Things Learnt 
At Atlanta 


HE Catholic newspapermen and magazine editors’ 

who gathered in Atlanta two weeks ago for their an- 
nual convention learned many things. They found out, for 
instance, that the depression is not so bad in the South as 
it is in the North, and that New York seems to be the 
worst off of all; which may account for some pessimism — 
in these parts. They knew already, of course, that South- 
ern people are hospitable, but it is always pleasant to know 
new people who are hospitable and especially to be the 
object of the hospitality. They also knew of the many 
great things done for tolerance by the Catholic Laymen’s 
Association of Georgia; but they learned that all the 
bigots are not in the South, that our Northern atheists 
are a much worse brand of bigot, and more dangerous. 
They found out that five or ten cents a week is easier to 
pay than four dollars a year, and that consequently our 
Catholic people are not abandoning the Catholic press, as 
some magazine editors were beginning to fear, but merely 
buying their diocesan newspaper more abundantly. Also 
that advertisers are beginning to discover the Catholic 
newspapers, for which we congratulate them. Maybe our 
turn will come next. They learned many other things, 
amusing, instructive, and alarming, but the principal thing 
they learned (we always have to do that all over again) 
was that all the editors are a mighty united and charitable 
body, much as readers may sometimes be tempted to think 
the contrary—between conventions. And there was a feel- 
ing over all that we are in for hard times, not so much 
economically, but in the field of the rising tide of active 
hostility to religion and its moral precepts. 


The Real 
League Question 


HE number of arguments that have been advanced 
for and against the entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations and/or the World Court would, it 
is calculated, reach end to end from Dan to Beersheba and 
beyond, or, to be more precise, half-way from Geneva to 
the Magnetic Pole. And of course the supply is by no 
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means exhausted. A way out from this unprofitable cir- 
cle of argumentation was suggested in discussions that 
took place at the regional conference of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace, which was held at Villa- 
nova College, Villanova, Pa., on May 25. The need for 
international cooperation and conciliation had again been 
emphasized, and important Catholic utterances upon that 
topic recalled. Reminders were also made of the grave 
obstacles that the present constitution of the League, and, 
by implication, of the World Court itself, present to such 
cooperation. It was suggested therefore that the real 
task for Catholics at the present time is to formulate their 
ideas as to what the correct type of international organiza- 
tion for cooperation and conciliation should actually be. 
On what principles should it be based? What would be 
the relation to it of the Holy See, both in the spiritual and 
the temporal order? Here is a field of multiple and fruit- 
ful discussion, which in turn will clarify the attitude of 
Catholics towards the existing bodies. Such discussion, 
however, would have to take into account the crucial prob- 
lem of the internal constitution and political philosophy of 
the several nations as affecting the possibility of their use- 
fulness in cooperating with others. On this point, so 
lightly passed over in many current discussions, much of 
the real effectiveness of any ideal plans will surely de- 
pend. 


Another Mooney 
Case 


HERE have been plenty of victims to the seal of 

Confession, but last week New York newspaper 
readers followed the case of a victim to the seal of the 
Press. Martin Mooney, a reporter for the American, had 
written some articles on the policy racket. Haled before 
the grand jury and asked the name of his informant, the 
reporter kept his mouth shut and was sentenced to a fine 
and prison term for contempt. On a hearing to sustain a 
writ of habeas corpus, the pros and cons of privileged 
communications were set forth by learned counsel. Are 
the relations between a reporter and his source the same 
as the relations between priest and penitent, attorney and 
client, doctor and patient? That was the question. De- 
fense attorney claimed that common-law privilege should 
be extended to protect the ink-stained wretches of the 
press. The newspapers are instrumental in exposing crime 
and instigating reform, he argued; if the court ruled that 
communications made to reporters are not privileged, the 
efficiency of the press as an instrument of public welfare 
would be destroyed, “ for the reporter would never be the 
recipient of any news whatever and the public would 
thereby be deprived of a great benefit.” Common-law 
privilege is extended by the courts to information given 
grand jurors, public prosecutors, certain public officers ; 
the right should be extended to cover reporters. But the 
prosecuting attorney disagreed. Not the common law, but 
legislative act recognizes as privileged the communica- 
tions between priest and penitent, physician and client. 
Hence only the State Legislature, and not the court, 
could put the reporter on the same plane. And if the 
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common-law privilege above mentioned was to be ex- 
tended, not a single justice, but only the higher courts 
could make the ruling. After these conflicting blasts of 
legal opinion, the judge issued a ruling. ‘“ Writ dis- 
missed,” he announced briefly. Hence, he rendered 
no opinion upon the burning question, but ordered the 
victim to jail. 


Parade 
Of Events 


M ARVELOUS new inventions 
unique suicide modes, appeared as civilization 
marched onward. ... In New York a machine was de- 
veloped to detect peroxide blondes ; in California a device 
appeared by which the sun’s rays make ice, marking the 
first attempt by man to freeze sunshine. .. . : A medium- 
boiled egg, twenty inches long, laid by an epyornis titan 
was found in South Africa. Experts differed as to its age, 
some figuring a million years, others a million and forty- 
two... ./ Allowed to choose his last meal before electro- 
cution, a Western convict selected a menu of hairpins, 
razor blades, assorted metals, three electric light bulbs. 
Doctors were unable to save him for the chair. . . . “I lost 
my shirt in the stock market,” a man cried as he leaped 
from the tenth story of a Boston building. The loss of 
shirts in stock markets has become a definite problem, 
police admitted. . .. The G. A. R. was said to be contem- 
plating a drive for new members. . . . The spaghetti- 
eating finals drew throngs of sport lovers to Los Angeles. 
.. . Right after the Supreme Court decision against the 
N.R.A., thousands of eagles flew over the Black Sea. Too 
high for their color to be distinguished, they seemed to be 
blue, it was said. . .. The foreign situation was tense. In 
France, striking women threw powder puffs at the police. 
Gen. Goering’s uniforms were touring Central Europe. 
Abyssinia was deeply suspicious of Italy’s motive in 
rounding up all the cats in Rome. . . . Four more turning 
points in President Roosevelt’s career, making seventeen 
since he assumed office, were reported. Political observers 
felt he would have at least five more and beat the record, 
which is twenty for one term. 
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The Interracial Apostolate 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


leading Catholic clergy and laity of Philadelphia 
gathered together, at the invitation of the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, Cardinal Dougherty, to consider 
some of the problems that confront the apostolate for the 
Negro in this country. The meeting was unusual in the 
breadth of its scope, the representative character of those 
who attended it, and the frank and direct way in which 
many principal aspects of the problem were considered. 
Some of the ideas that were set forth at that meeting are 
of interest to anyone who takes this great question se- 
riously, one of the greatest that confronts the Church in 
this country. 
During the last two or three years there has been an 
increase of interest among Catholics in the United States 
in the question of the spiritual welfare of the Negro. 


(): Sunday, May 19, some seventy or eighty of the 


This interest has shown itself in a variety of ways: in- . 


creasing discussion of the matter in the Catholic press; 
more frequent allusions thereto by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities; activities on behalf of the Negro by the col- 
leges, etc. This increase of interest has not simply hap- 
pened ; it is the result, to all appearances, of articles that 
have appeared on the matter in Catholic periodicals; ac- 
tion taken by groups of clergy and laity to bring the mat- 
ter to the public consciousness and conscience as well ; the 
concern shown with regard to the Negro’s spiritual des- 
tiny by several leaders of the American Hierarchy who 
have spoken on this topic on various occasions; and— 
last not least—as a result of the deep anxiety over our 
neglect of the Negro felt by the Supreme Pontiff him- 
self, who has never missed an opportunity to remind us 
of our duties and to commend, in word or writing, those 
who are active in this connection. Events and repre- 
sentations on the part of the colored Catholics have like- 
wise helped thereto: such as the ordination of several 
young American colored men to the priesthood, at home 
and abroad; addresses and gatherings by colored Catho- 
lics, etc. There is also the work of the Catholic Interracial 
Council. 

The effect of this increased interest, however, has been 
to bring into sharper relief the fact that while remarkable 
fruits are obtained in the course of the work for the col- 
ored people as it exists, the total effect is still in great dis- 
proportion to the vastness of the task that lies before the 
Church: the disproportion between the relatively small 
body, not more than 250,000 in number, of actual Negro 
Catholics, and the more than twelve millions of the race 
in this country, only a fraction of whom have any reli- 
gious affiliation whatsoever. There is disproportion, too, 
in the small number of converts from the educated lead- 
ers among the Negroes, a great number of whom admire 
the Catholic Church, and are deeply impressed by the 
Church’s wisdom and spiritual character, yet are deterred 
by certain attitudes of Catholics. 





The reason for this lack of progress is certainly not to 
be found in those who are actually engaged in the task. 
No more devoted and optimistic body of workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard are found than the band of some 300 
priests and 1,100 Religious who are giving their lives ex- 
clusively to religious and educational work for the colored 
race in the United States. While their numbers are still 
all too few, and there is an insistent demand for recruits, 
the trouble is not all in the fewness of workers. Nor 
does it lie altogether in the scarcity of their material sup- 
port, although the Catholic home-mission work for the 
Negro in the United States receives a distressingly small 
proportion of our total annual church budget, and, for the 
most part, is obliged to lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Were the number of workers greatly multiplied, and did 
the religious and educational work for the colored receive 
an adequate support, it would still be hindered by a capital 
difficulty, which attaches to the Negro apostolate in a sense 
different from that of any other apostolic undertaking in 
this country. 

Apart from ignorance of the Catholic Church, for vast 
numbers of Negroes have hardly if ever heard of it, the 
race are held back by the fear that the Church simply does 
not want them. This was plainly stated by the Right Rev. 
Hugh L. Lamb, D.D., Chancelor of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, in his opening remarks at the above-men- 
tioned meeting, over which he presided: 

The question has often been asked, why the Church has failed 
to attract a larger number of Negroes into the Fold. Many rea- 
sons have been given, such as, lack of missionaries and lack of 
funds. These facts are true, but, in my opinion, the chief reason 
has been lack of interest. As a body, we have never made any 
great organized effort to show the twelve million Negroes in the 
United States that we want them in the Catholic Church. 

In view of the zeal and devotion shown in the actual 
Negro apostolate, in view of such manifest evidences of 
devotion and self-sacrifice as are shown by works like that 
of Mother Katharine Drexel and her associates on behalf 
of the Negro, this may seem like an unreasonable sus- 
picion. Undoubtedly it is; the Church has proved by her 
history and by her utterances that she desires the Negro, 
and for a person who can penetrate beyond appearances 
there is every reason for complete confidence in her ma- 
ternal goodness. Even were all human actions to the con- 
trary, one’s Faith alone would sustain this conclusion. 
Nevertheless, we are not dealing with contemplative phil- 
osophers, or with saints who can transcend all crosses and 
trials, but with very real human beings, who feel, suffer, 
and react just as you or I would suffer and react under 
similar circumstances. Viewed from the standpoint of 
ordinary human feelings, there are ample grounds, un- 
fortunately, for such an attitude of suspicion. 

The American Negro knows, from long and bitter ex- 
perience, that generally he is not only the forgotten, but 
also the unwanted man. While he would like to believe 
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that Catholics are a new type of individual, while he is 
deeply impressed by what he learns of the liberal and 
kindly attitude of Catholics in Catholic countries towards 
those of other races, he is by no means sure that the 
American Catholic is completely immune to the prevail- 
ing American attitude towards the Negro. He knows 
that many a Catholic is apt to excuse himself from being 
an exception to the prevailing rule, on the ground that as 
the country is run by Protestants and Jews, there is no 
use trying to introduce a Catholic philosophy of life. The 
Catholic, in such a theory, must conform to prevailing 
prejudices, if he is to retain his hard won, still unstable 
social and economic position. 

Moreover the Negro’s doubts, if his experience of 
Catholic life has been extensive, are apt to run beyond a 
mere assumption. Actual instances, unfortunately, are 
all too prevalent where the colored man is made to feel 
distinctly that he is not wanted. Such instances of un- 
friendliness are frequently, as we know, a result of 
thoughtlessness, rather than of any preconceived racial 
philosophy. But the effect of the thoughtless act is the 
same as that of the deliberate act, and leaves the same 
sting, the same distressing feeling of uncertainty. Such 
evidences of indifference to very real needs, basic needs 
in such vital matters as livelihood, education, moral pro- 
tection of the young, civic rights, and other matters nec- 
essary for the fulfilment of duties in one’s state of life, 
are particularly noticeable in a Church which has so 
radical, uncompromising a program of social justice as 
has the Catholic Church: where social justice is taught in 
schools and colleges, discussed in great Catholic national 
gatherings, blazoned forth in mighty radio utterances. 
When, therefore, this matter is quietly evaded and side- 
stepped, as it were, in the particular case of the Negro, 
the latter wonders what is behind this evasion, and asks 
himself if the Church, after all, has some other policy 
towards him from that which it has towards the rest of 
mankind. 

He expects, moreover, something more than mere jus- 
tice from the Catholic: he looks for the warmth of char- 
ity, fraternal love, something to correspond to the fervor 
and intensity of the Church’s devotional life, the spirit 
of her prayers, the cordiality of her confraternities. 
Warm hearted and cordial himself, it is a mystery to him 
when he sees the Catholic cold and half-hearted in this 
respect. 

A still deeper element of anxiety enters in: that of 
genuine fear lest the Catholic Church unwittingly lend her- 
self to the preservation and actual extension of the sys- 
tem of segregation which he has been obliged to put up 
with in certain sections of the country, but which he is by 
no means eager to see extended to any greater area than 
it now commands. Hence a profound feeling of concern 
among thinking Negroes—and there are many such—over 
movements and tendencies among Catholics that show 
signs of such an extension of the segregation system to 
areas where it has hitherto been unknown. 

These expectations and fears cannot be piously waved 
aside. Though supreme faith may overcome them, or- 
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dinary prudence cannot, as they are rooted not in mere 
emotion, but in the consciousness, born of long and pain- 
ful experience, of the connection of cause and effect, the 
ease with which even good men excuse eviis that do not 
affect their own persons. 

While the actual condition of the Negro—his general 
poverty and widespread condition of ignorance due to neg- 
lect—presents grave problems for the colored apostolate, 
its still more tremendous problem is that of the attitude 
of the general majority public; there is need of an apos- 
tolate in that direction as well. It is an apostolate of this 
character—including in its scope the white majority in this 
country—which I have designated by the term interracial 
apostolate, since it will deal in great measure with the field 
where the greatest need of better understanding lies, that 
of relations between the races. 

As to the nature and method of such an apostolate, 
several aspects of the Philadelphia meeting helped to shed 
light on this point. In the first place, the meeting showed 
beyond doubt that the matter of race relations can be 
brought out openly and discussed without fear in a Catho- 
lic gathering without any dire consequences ensuing. Msgr. 
Lamb himself, and the other speakers who succeeded him, 
clerical and lay, treated frankly and directly of matters 
that create anxiety and disturbance in the Negroes’ minds, 
and there was no evidence that the audience, many of 
whom were fairly new to the matter, were anything but 
satisfied. Indeed, as Msgr. Corrigan, Rector of the Arch- 
diocesan Seminary at Overbrook, Pa., remarked at the 
close of the discussions, there was hardly need to meftion 
these matters, they were so self-evident. The problem was 
not to agree to them, but to get them known throughout 
the diocese. 

That matters could be frankly discussed was made pos- 
sible by the fact that they were treated not in the light of 
personal emotion, but in the light of Catholic principles 
and objective facts. Moreover, the appeal of the inter- 
racial apostolate, of which this meeting gave a striking 
demonstration, is not to emotion, enthusiasm for the Ne- 
gro as anything radically different from the rest of men, 
but simply to the Catholic conscience, to the end that a 
human being be treated as a human being, and not as 
a weird exception to the common lot. The fact that a 
prominent Negro Catholic himself took part in the discus- 
sions, Elmo M. Anderson, vice president of the Catholic 
Interracial Council, and appealed for a fraternal spirit on 
the basis of our common brotherhood in the Mystical Body 
of Christ, lent another form of the interracial aspect, that 
of the cooperation of both races in the work of bringing 
about a better understanding, not only of their relations 
to one another, but of the deeper implications of their in- 
dividual spiritual lives. 

The meeting opened up a wide field of activity for the 
laity, particularly for the educated laity, leaders in thought 
and in Catholic organizations. Through a program of 
study and activity, as experience with certain groups has 
already shown, a new and vastly more Christian spirit can 
be created among the Catholic people. This in turn will 
provide a much more favorable hearing than now exists 
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for those who represent the works that the Church is ac- 
tually carrying on in behalf of the Negro, while removing 
the obstacles that now stand in the way of the Negro’s 
accepting the Catholic Faith, or of practising it once he 
has accepted it. The interracial apostolate, in my own 
opinion as well of many of those long familiar with this 
field, is a distinct work that calls for the finest minds, the 


Spain after 
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official ceremony and parade or of night illumina- 

tions could dissipate the pessimism that hung over 
Spain on its recent celebration of the fourth anniversary 
of the Republic. Although the people turned out there 
was no great animacion, for their hearts were not in it. 
El nino—the child—as they call their Republic, was pass- 
ing through painful days. How can Spanish people ever 
be happy when all is not well with the child? 

The child that is the Republic is indeed ill but its state 
is not desperate. It is suffering from lack of attention, 
from mistreatment, the victim of neglect born of enmities 
within its own family. And yet it is loved. The distress 
of the great mass of the people shows that. How can a 
child that is loved be too badly off? 

There are signs that the dolorous state of the Republic 
will cause a majority of well-meaning Spaniards to take 
their minds off their enmities, turn them to reason, cause 
them to realize that unless they take proper care of the 
child it will die. Should that come about it can hardly be 
said that they have struggled in vain during the four 
bitter years just gone by. If a preponderant number of 
leaders shall have realized that the only way to save Spain 
from the forces of revolution and destruction is to save 
the Republic, and that the only way to save the Republic 
is to travel together in a spirit of conciliation and mutual 
respect, then Spain will have traveled further in the past 
four years than in four centuries and more. 

Some observers have ventured to call the results of the 
past four years purely negative. This writer cannot con- 
cur. It has been an experiment of trial and error out of 
which have emerged some important practical findings. 

The first result has been to inform all who are not too 
blind to see a plain truth that Spain has definitely broken 
with the monarchy and is in a state of evolution toward 
something else. If toward a workable Republic—work- 
able by virtue of adaptation to Spanish temper and to 
Spain’s necessities—then the Republic still needs to be 
hammered into shape. But if the Republic is to be wrecked 
by the incomprehension—if not the stupidity—of parties 
and leaders, the situation is indeed pregnant with danger. 
Revolution, chaos, the smashing of the existing social 
structure as in Russia it was smashed, these (if in time’s 
welling seeds one can read aught), are a most likely al- 
ternative. Was not an attempt made last October to plant 
“another Soviet republic” on this most southwesterly 
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noblest efforts among Catholics clergy and laity, that will 
transform the condition of the direct apostolate for the 
Negro, and which conforms in an exact sense to the re- 
quirements of Catholic social action. If the example of 
Philadelphia is followed elsewhere, we shall see great 
changes in the situation of the Negro Catholic, of all Ne- 
groes in this country in the near future. 


Four Years 


FERNSWORTH 


doorstep of Europe? Or is it any secret that powerful 
forces are at work still to bring that, or something similar, 
about ? 

Another result appears to have been the scrapping for 
a long time to come of that expedient favored of Gen- 
erals and their political cohorts, the golpe de estado, the 
forcible seizure of power. Neither the people nor the Re- 
publicans in the army are in any mood to let representa- 
tive government be taken from them by uniformed “ sa- 
viors of Spain,” rattling their swords, as was done in 
the case of their first Republic (1873-74) ; or in the case 
of the late dictatorship. General Sanjurjo learned that in 
1932 and several other military gentlemen have learned 
it in very recent months. Here then, in the determination 
of formidable sectors of the people that rattling army 
swords shall not bite, and that dictatorships be renounced 
as a device for governing, is an important gain. If prop- 
erly followed up, it will take Spain out of the class of 
“those Latin countries always having a one-day revolu- 
tion,” into the class of countries firmly wedded to demo- 
cratic and representative government. 

The four-year experiment has also shown to the forces 
of revolution by violence the ineffectiveness of their pro- 
cedure. They are worn down, sobered, for the moment 
spent: but they are surveying their situation, taking ac- 
count of their errors, mapping out new campaigns in 
which their mistakes would be rectified, gathering their 
forces. In the two terms of the foregoing situation lie, 
respectively, an advantage and a danger for the Republic. 
Will the defeated forces be given occasion to rally, to 
bring back deserters and stragglers, to gather new recruits, 
to consolidate their front, to make new attacks? All de- 
pends upon the common sense of those charged with gov- 
erning ; upon the intelligence with which they follow up 
their advantage. 

Let us glance briefly at the revolution insofar as it was 
a “ proletariat ” affair. The Communists and some allied 
groups, all together calling themselves the Workers’ 
United Front, took hold in Catalonia, aiming to seize the 
newly proclaimed “Catalan state” and turn it into a 
Communist state. The movement there was politico-social 
and opportunist, and whether it shall ever again break out 
depends entirely upon such political events as may favor 
their cause (misgovernment and persecution, for ex- 
ample), and upon “the revolutionary moment,” which is 
to say the propitious occasion. 
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The Socialist movement in Madrid and Asturias, par- 
ticularly in Asturias, was more vital. It would never have 
happened had not the Socialists before their eyes the spec- 
tacle of their brethren annihilated in Germany and Austria, 
and did they not, moreover, find themselves confronted 
at home with Fascistic movements which aimed, among 
other things, at wiping them out—indeed had already 
begun to do so. 

It was this determination not to be wiped out which 
explains the phenomenon, unusual in revolutionary move- 
ments, of workers in so favorable an economic situa- 
tion as were those of Asturias, making revolution so fierce- 
ly. Inasmuch as it has stayed, for the time at least, the 
immoderation of their opponents and upheld the prin- 
ciple that in a truly representative government all po- 
litical parties and all shades of opinion have their places 
which must be respected whether or not one agree with 
their doctrine, this writer cannot venture to call their rev- 
olution as traitorous, opprobious though it may have been 
in many of its aspects; or to say that in its final analysis, 
although perhaps not altogether intentionally, it has not 
usefully served the Republic. There are signs that the 
Socialists, or large sectors of them, are in sobered and 
conciliatory mood and inclined to abandon their revolu- 
tionary plans. 

If then, after these four turbulent years the revolu- 
tionary temperature of anarchist, Communist, and Social- 
ist shall have been lowered, their energies dissipated, their 
leaders informed by realities of the difficulties which Spain 
offers for their kind of revolutionary movements, their 
followers in large numbers predisposed to lay down their 
arms so long as they can do so with dignity, the experi- 
ment may well be said to have had another important 
result. 

Time alone will report whether those who have viewed 
the “ proletarian ” movements with intolerance shall have 
learned something out of the series of struggles enu- 
merated. If so, it must be set down as an important gain. 

A substantial advance would appear to have been made 
toward a solution of the Catalan question, that rock upon 
which successions of Ministries have wrecked themselves, 
indeed, upon which the first Spanish Republic itself was 
destroyed in 1874. Seftor Azafia, in giving the Catalans 
a liberal autonomy statute, made a serious attempt to take 
it for all time out of the realm of Spanish politics. But 
perhaps he gave the Catalans more than they could digest 
so suddenly. Even so, the self-rule he gave them would 
have worked out well for all concerned in the end had 
not the Left party in control of the Catalan Govern- 
ment insisted, for its part, in using its power for partisan 
ends, and had not the Madrid politicians of the Right in- 
sisted, on the other hand, upon booting the whole question 
back into the political arena by hook or by crook. The 
result was the attempt last October, egged on by the in- 
temperate language of the Right political leaders at 
Madrid, particularly those who had a share in the Gov- 
ernment, to set up “ the Catalan state within the Spanish 
Federal Republic ’—not a separatist movement at all, as 
the formula shows. 
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Many Catalans who recognize the inherent folly of 
the movement nevertheless defend it by saying: “ Well, 
we might as well lose our autonomy while fighting for it 
as lose it doing nothing, because they would have taken 
it away from us anyhow.’ Indeed, the machinery was 
already in motion in Madrid to strip Catalonia of most 
of its autonomy. One of the leaders in the attack was 
Gil Robles, and in this correspondent’s view he has a 
large moral responsibility for the events that succeeded. 
Catalan autonomy was suspended temporarily by the 
Cortes and a Governor General was named to govern the 
region until such time as a new regime should be estab- 
lished. 

The Lerroux Cabinet, which took power in the first 
days of April, restored most of the autonomous powers 
to the region, making reservations with respect to public 
order, the administration of justice and public instruc- 
tion. This conciliatory gesture has had a good effect, but 
it is being opposed by Sefior Robles and his followers 
who for the time were on the sidelines, and it remains to 
be seen whether or not it will in the end be allowed to 
prevail. 

The gains which have come out of the Catalan phase of 
Spain’s four-year experiment would appear, therefore, 
to be these: 

1. There are signs that the extreme Catalan “ patriots ” 
have been brought down to earth, brought to realize that 
Catalan separatism and independence are visionary for a 
variety of reasons, not the least of which is that they lack, 
and will always lack, the resources with which to impose 
them; in fine, that the various degrees of believers in 
“ Catalan Action,” have become sobered, reflective, more 
moderate in their ambitions and pretensions, more <lis- 
posed to realize that the destinies of Catalonia and of 
other Spain are inseparably linked. 

2. Catalonia has definitely served notice on the Madrid 
politicians that it will no longer tamely submit to being 
served “cat for rabbit,” by which is meant the policy, 
systematically pursued for a century or more, of un- 
conscionably breaking pledges and promises made to the 
Catalans, or of robbing them of their hard-won gains as 
the late dictatorship did with the regional government 
known as the Mancomunitat, and as the October govern- 
ment was preparing to do with autonomy. 

3. The October revolt at least brought a halt to the 
more ruthless phase of autonomy wrecking, while the re- 
cent gesture of the Lerroux Government is a hopeful sign 
that the Madrid powers are beginning to realize the neces- 
sity of mutual understanding and good faith with Cata- 
lonia. Only the future will reveal whether the Right 
forces, should they take power, will have learned that 
lesson as well. 

These then are some of the tangible results of the four- 
year experiment and in this correspondent’s view they 
represent distinct advances for Spain. It remains to be 
seen whether all concerned will have learned the mean- 
ing of convivencia, of the art of living tolerantly together, 
concerning which Spanish leaders talk so much and know 
so little. Everything depends upon that. 
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Pity the Poor Bondholder! 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


NE of the first qualifications of a bond should be 
O safety. When a person buys shares of stock, he 

realizes that he is taking a certain risk. That is 
inherent in stock, since a stockholder is, theoretically, at 
least, a part owner of the business, a partner. Naturally 
his shares of stock should fluctuate in value according to 
the profits or the losses of the business. 

But the case of the bondholder is different. His profits 
(or rates of interest) are set. He can receive no more than 
the six, seven, or whatever per-cent return is stipulated 
on his bond. He is not a part owner of the business, but 
a creditor. He has lent his money to the company. Cer- 
tain assets, usually, are pledged to safeguard the loan. 

That safety of principal and sureness of interest are not 
always applicable to bonds is now commonly realized. 
And this is due perhaps to the fact that “an economic 
science alien to the true moral law [has] . . . arisen, 
whence it followed that free rein was given to human 
avarice,” as Pope Pius declared in “ Quadragesimo Anno.” 

A striking example of what happens under an economic 
life not “ inspired by Christian principles ” may be found 
in the story of the Cuban bonds floated by the Chase 
National Bank and its associates, disclosed by the investi- 
gations of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
of which Senator Duncan U. Fletcher is chairman. 

In 1927 and 1928, the Chase National Bank and Blair 
& Co. contracted with the Republic of Cuba to handle the 
financing of its public-works program, and a syndicate 
was formed to handle these credits. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to go into the de- 
tails of the amounts of serial certificates issued, nor as to 
the deferred-payment work certificates. Some serial cer- 
ficates were sold to the public, but $30,000,000 (out of 
about $60,000,000) were retained by the syndicate mem- 
All but $5,000,000 of this latter amount matured 
This is important 


bers. 
subsequent to those sold to the public. 
to remember. 

Now begins a remarkable series of misstatements and 
misinformation passed on to the public. In the prospec- 
tuses for these issues, one stated that the ordinary rev- 
enues had exceeded the ordinary expenditures of the 
Cuban Government by over $22,500,000 during the five 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1927. Another set that amount 
at $23,000,000 during the six fiscal years ended June 30, 
1928. 

This is rather amazing, because a listing application 
for Cuban bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, 
dated July 21, 1930, showed that for the four fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1928, the expenditures exceeded the rev- 
enues, resulting in a deficit of about $4,000,000! 

Under the loan agreement, the Government of Cuba 
agreed to set aside in a special account each fiscal year 
ninety per cent of certain revenues until the amount 


equaled that payable for principal or for interest on the 
bonds. The prospectus furthered this impression. 

However, within four months after the second issue of 
$10,000,000 in serial certificates had been sold to the 
public, it became apparent that the Cuban Government 
could not carry out its obligations. According to a re- 
port by a Chase official, dated May 21, 1929: 

The Government, however, consider that they will not be able to 
carry on the public works that they have in mind, take care of 
their budgetary requirements, and at the same time meet the serial 
certificates at their respective maturities. They estimate, to take 
care of their budget, they will desire to transfer $9,000,000 per 
year, at least for a while, from the estimated $18,000,000 of col- 
lections under the public-works law. 

Thus, almost immediately after public distribution of 
the certificates, the Cuban Government planned to use 
for budgetary purposes half of the $18,000,000 to be set 
aside to meet the expense of the public-works program. 

But there never was actual segregation by Cuba of the 
revenues pledged. They were freely commingled with 
the general funds. This was known to the Chase of- 
ficials, as is shown by a letter from a second vice president, 
dated December 23, 1931: 

As you know, there has actually been no segregation of special 
funds in the treasury, and the Government from time to time has 
been compelled to use all funds in evidence to meet budgetary and 
other pressing payments. It has only been with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that the Government has been able to return funds “ bor- 
rowed” from the special public-works funds. 

In effect, as Mr. Pecora remarked, the Cuban Govern- 
ment merely set up on its books as a special account ninety 
per cent of the revenues to be derived from the public- 
works fund created by the law of 1925. A witness for 
the Chase Bank attempted to justify not telling the bond- 
holders of this by saying that “a reference to the contract 
would show that.” He considered that the contract had 
been published, because it was a matter of public record 
in Cuba. As the Senate Committee’s report comments, 
“apparently the bankers did not consider the investor 
justified in relying upon the prospectus, but imposed 
upon him the burden of examining the contract.” 

In October, 1929, the participating bankers decided not 
to finance any further issues of certificates, and laid plans 
to refund the serial certificates already outstanding by a 
long-term bond issue and a short-term banking credit. 

On February 26, 1930, they entered an agreement with 
the Cuban Government to issue $40,000,000 fifteen-year 
5% per cent bonds, purchasing these at 95, with an op- 
tion for an additional $40,000,000 in bonds. The agree- 
ment also stipulated the extension of a $20,000,000 credit 
by the bankers for one year. Out of these funds, the 
Government agreed to redeem at par the $30,000,000 se- 
rial certificates and the original $10,000,000 deferred- 
payment work certificates held by the bankers. 

There was no provision, you will note, for repurchas- 
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ing any part of the $20,000,000 serial certificates the 
public held, most of which matured before those held by 
the bankers. Nevertheless, the bankers were paid for 
their serial and deferred-payment work certificates. 

The prospectus for the $40,000,000 bond issue omitted 
any reference to the revenues and expenditures of Cuba, 
although previous prospectuses had done so. The reason 
may have been that the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
had shown a deficit of $7,440,000. A witness for the 
Chase Bank pleaded that this reference to the deficit 
“taken by itself, would have given a misleading im- 
pression ”! 

Here is an interesting sample of the testimony concern- 
ing that point: 

Mr. Pecora: Why did you then, in the circulars or the pros- 
pectuses which were issued in October, 1928, and in January, 1929, 
when the $20,000,000 worth of serial certificates were offered to 
the public, make mention of the expenditures and the revenues of 
the Republic of Cuba? 

Mr. Morcan: It was then regarded as a material fact. 

Mr. Pecora: When did it cease to be a material fact? Or, let 
me put it this way: Did it cease to be a material fact when the 
expenditures exceeded the revenues by nearly ten per cent? 

Mr. Morcan: No; but it would have required a much longer 
prospectus, Mr. Pecora, in order to have set up the picture with 
complete accuracy. 

There was another error of omission in that prospec- 
tus. While it referred to the $20,000,000 in public-works 
certificates which the public held, it failed to mention the 
$30,000,000 serial certificates and the $10,000,000 de- 
ferred-payment work certificates held by the bankers. 


The prospectus stated : ; 

The total funded debt of the Republic as of the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1929, was $87,174,200, exclusive of $20,000,000 public- 
works 5% per cent serial certificates outstanding, of which $77,- 
660,000 was external. Floating indebtedness as of the same date 
amounted to approximately $5,000,000. 

The efforts of the Chase officials to justify this omission 
make fascinating reading on their philosophy of invest- 
ment banking: 

Mr. Pecora: Yes; now, on that date, June 30, 1929, weren’t 
there outstanding as obligations owing by the Republic of Cuba 
$30,000,000 of serial certificates and the $10,000,000 of deferred- 
payment public-works certificates which were held and owned by 
the Chase National Bank and its associates in this financing? 

Mr. Morcan: There were certain serial certificates in existence, 
but not outstanding. They were in the hands of the bankers, and— 

Mr. Pecora (interposing): Well, weren’t they outstanding 
obligations of the Republic of Cuba? 

Mr. Morcan: Yes; but you are using the word outstanding in 
two different senses. 

Mr. Pecora: I am using them as representing obligations due 
and owing to the Cuban Government. 


* * £ 


Mr. Morcan: They were unquestionably obligations owed by 
the Republic of Cuba, but— 

Mr. Pecora (interposing): That is, the $30,000,000 of serial 
certificates. 

Mr. Morcan (continuing): But not outstanding in the sense 
of a debt to the public. 

Mr. Pecora: They were outstanding so far as the Republic of 
Cuba was concerned, weren’t they? 

Mr. Morcan: They were in existence. 

Mr. Pecora: As obligations of the Republic of Cuba? 
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Mr. Morcan: In existence as obligations of the Republic of 
Cuba, quite so. 

Mr. Pecora: All right. And forming a part of the indebted- 
ness of the Republic of Cuba? 

Mr. Morcan: Quite so. 

The Senate Committee points out that questions have 
been raised both in Cuba and in the United States about 
the legality and binding effect of Cuba’s public-works 
obligations, although that was outside the scope of its in- 
vestigation. However, it states, “it is abundantly clear 
that a sum in excess of $60,000,000, loaned by American 
investors and bankers to the Cuban Government and em- 
ployed by the latter in its public-works program, still re- 
mains unpaid as to principal, with interest arrearages ac- 
cumulating since June 30, 1933.” 

And this $60,000,000 was secured from the American 
investors through the efforts of various investment 
bankers, through their salesmanship, too often high 
powered. 

That is the way in which some investment bankers have 
conducted their business and safeguarded the welfare of 
those who entrusted them with their funds, often repre- 
senting lifelong savings. For these public services, the 
original and selling groups of the various Cuban issues 
received net commissions and profits which totaled $3,- 
091,023.56. 

As Senator Couzens remarked during the course of the 
investigation, “ it seems a good thing to me that the Chase 
has gone out of the securities business.” 


Education 





Rupert Wants Broadening 


VINCENT Morey 


HE narrow-minded man is exasperating. There is 

that blind obstinacy in him, which jars upon the 
nerves like a grating noise. He focuses his meager mind 
on a pin-point, and perversely rejects everything outside 
the fixed scope of his contracted view. A flood is no less 
deaf to reason; a rock is no more unyielding ; a boil never 
so irritating. 

I have never been on intimate terms with a narrow- 
minded man; for I believe in the tremendous power of 
example and the pernicious influence of evil associates. 
It has been my custom to avoid all barrels which hold that 
type of bad apple. Anyone who makes known to me his 
determination to dodge the chilling company of the nar- 
row-minded man quite naturally receives my warmest 
sympathy and immediate support. Indeed, I make it a 
practice to aid and abet all such fugitives with every 
means at my command. In case of necessity I borrow 
what means I lack; so fiercely do I abhor the narrow- 
minded man. 

But when I learned that my young cousin Rupert, who 
will graduate from a Catholic high school in June, was 
intending to forsake the sweet companionship of Christ 
because he was “ becoming too narrow-minded,” I grew 
faint. Groans escaped my lips; groans that issued from 
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the uttermost depths of my saddened soul. For I love 
Rupert. 

Of course, I understand that the idea was not original! 
No boy in his right mind would say, “I have had too 
much Catholic training, and I am going to the State uni- 
versity. I am becoming too narrow-minded,” unless the 
words had been put, like so much poison, into his mouth 
by one of his broad-minded elders. He would recognize 
that it was almost like saying, “It’s too cold in Maine 
this winter; therefore, I’m going to move to Alaska.” 
Obviously the idea was sown by an elder with that exces- 
ssive broad-mindedness that admits all opinions and all 
creeds without distinction; which links Christ and Mo- 
hammed, as if they were both authentic prophets; which 
carries one along the broad way that leads where Christ 
said it would. 

I feel quite confident that Rupert will gasp in surprise 
when he hears me speak of his leaving Christ. The young 
man is a staunch Catholic—at present. He will insist that 
desertion is not his intention at all. ‘“ To choose a State 
university in preference to a Catholic one,” he will argue, 
does not indicate desertion from Christ. Why, you may 
just as well say that by embracing the curriculum of the 
State university I will embrace the devil!” 

“ Right you are,” I shall have to say. “For many 
young people that is precisely what it does mean.” 

When a young man abandons the Catholic school and 
enters the God-excluded classrooms of a State university, 
he stops his ears to Christ’s voice. For he cuts himself 
off from the Christ-like influence, and the spiritual en- 
vironment of the schools which Christ’s teaching body 
approves and sanctions. And there is no mistaking Christ’s 
opposition to the secular universities. Christ’s mind in 
the matter is clear; for Christ and the Church are one. 

Rupert contemplates attendance at a State school, be- 
cause he is becoming too narrow-minded. He seeks the 
broadening influences of a non-religious university. And 
the moment he steps inside their classrooms, he will af- 
ford the broad-minded university professors the coveted 
opportunity of so turning and twisting the lenses of his 
young mind that their narrow scope will exclude God and 
the supernatural with devastating results. And Rupert 
wants broadening! 

Since Rupert is more familiar with the radio than with 
optometry, perhaps it will be helpful to change the figure. 

Rupert is proposing to himself a course of action that 
will allow the various university atheists to spin and twist 
the dials of his formative mind until every sound of the 
voice of truth has been definitely shut out. Some of his 
professors will take sedulous care that the teachings of the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life are filtered out completely, 
or at best, distorted beyond sense and recognition. All 
mention of the Divine and the eternal, beauty and the 
Beatitudes, will be zealously tuned out or softened to in- 
distinctness, so that Rupert may graduate with the warped 
little mind of an atheist, rather than with the balanced 
training of a Catholic college graduate. 

For, according to Dan Gilbert’s “ Crucifying Christ in 
Our Colleges” (an excellent digest of typical lectures 
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broadcasted in the classrooms of State universities), Ru- 
pert’s mental apparatus will pick up only those things 
which will tend to rob him of his faith in God and his 
hope for heaven and future happiness. He will hear that 
God is a myth created to satisfy the ignorant; that the 
human will is not free, hence not responsible; that the 
passions may be indulged provided that the conventions 
are observed. But a return to the figure of the lenses. 
He will be led to focus his mind to such a narrow scope 
that scarcely anything will be visible in the area, save the 
enticing picture of surrender to youthful passion. But the 
consequent despair and ruin, which is almost inevitable, 
will be excluded. 

Every young man, Catholic, Protestant, or pagan, who 
intends to matriculate at a State university ought to read 
“ Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges.” It was written by 
a young non-Catholic who spent four years in State uni- 
versities, and who draws a vivid and a startling picture of 
the broadening effects of the training some of his class- 
mates received. Rupert will probably not read _ the 
book, simply because it is recommended, and because it 
would do him much good. Rupert has acquired too much 
good already ; that is, too much Catholic training. He is 
like the bird that complained of too much air and sunshine, 
too much freedom and food; or like the fish that lamented 
the abundance of water. 

It matters little that Rupert would be unwilling to have 
his narrow-mindedness regarded as a personal defect. 
What he really means to say is that he thinks the 
Church is too narrow-minded. 

Anyone with impartial eyes can perceive that the Church 
is decidedly not narrow-minded. Her scope is so expanded 
that it includes all ages, all nations, and all classes of men: 
kings and commoners, millionaires and paupers, young 
and old, the healthy and the halt. Her vision beholds the 
Divine and the human, eternity and time, heaven and 
earth. The Church is not narrow-minded, but she is 
intolerant. The Church is intolerant of only one thing, 
however—sin: anything, in a word, that would jeopardize 
the eternal salvation of her children. 

And the intolerant Church, who forbids her children 
to attend State universities without the Bishop’s permis- 
sion, will continue to tolerate Rupert’s broad-minded 
elders. She will pray to the Father for them, that they 
may focus their tiny minds to include eternity and the 
culture and prestige of the princes of heaven. 


ZINNIAS 
Crimson, purples, orange-yellows— 
What a band of sturdy fellows! 
Gay young fellows, gallant too, 
Ranged like soldiers on review, 
At attention, line past line, 
Waiting just the marching sign. 


Yet for all their brave display 
And marshalling, they lose the day: 
A smock-clad girl, armed with shears, 
Ends their soldiering careers, 
And interns them, sans parole, 
In a painted Chinese bowl. 
PauLta KurtH. 
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HE Pilgrim has never believed in optimism or in 
pessimism for their own sakes. Paraphrasing King 
Solomon, there is a time for being an optimist and there 
is a time for being a pessimist, and all things are vanity 
and an affliction of the spirit. Writes C. Hartley Grat- 
tan in Harper’s for June, concerning the relief situation: 
Relief is not a cheerful subject. It must be faced resolutely or 
not at all. It is the asinine and inconsequential optimism of the 
prosperous overlying population that is making it impossible 
really to deal with the problem in a resolute fashion. When to 
the supineness of the relief population is added the egregious 
fatuousness of the employed and employing population, a com- 
bination is effected which can only lead to a dreadful social 
disaster. 

Describing the ever-progressing spiral that diminish- 
ing resources produce, Mr. Grattan remarks: 

It is not a tribute to the American people that they have “ taken 
it” without protest; it is rather a distressing symptom of the dis- 
integration of spirit which has been the inevitable accompaniment 
of widespread destitution. 

It is a bad sign, in his view, that we have not “ had 
demonstrations and protests galore.” 





HE shock that the economic crisis has brought to 

the social system of the country will never be fully es- 
timated. Some attempt at appraisal is made by various au- 
thorities in the American Journal of Sociology for May 
of this year. A casual glance into some of their findings 
may inspire some of the thought that Hartley Grattan is 
looking for. 

Marriages, we find, were fewer in 1932 than in pre- 
vious years, but took somewhat of an upward trend in 
1934. In family life, there were two distinct trends, says 
Ernest R. Groves. The downward trend resulted in 
neuroses, alcoholism, decreased consumption of nourish- 
ing food, demoralization of character in dependents. Up- 
ward, the trend was to greater cooperation, greater sense 
of responsibility among the young. 

Gross farm incomes improved, as did the balance avail- 
able, 1932 to 1934; and the net purchasing power of the 
rural population, which rose as follows: 1932, 52 per 
cent ; 1933, 74 per cent; 1934, 79 per cent of what it had 
been in 1914. But this betterment was offset by the 
struggles of rural populations to meet their debts, pay- 
ments thereon absorbing the increase in income. 

Twenty-eight cities could not pay their teachers. The 
load of relief families was below the total urban average 
for the United States in the largest and in the smaller 
cities; it was greatest in the intermediate cities, between 
100,000 to a million population. 

The year 1933 showed the lowest birth rate yet on 
record. 

In twenty-five Protestant religious bodies, according 
to Benson Y. Landis, of the Federal Council of Churches, 
using the figures of the United Stewardship Council, 
there was the following decline in per-capita contributions : 
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P. C. Contrib. 
$16.11 
12.07 


Year 
1933 
1934 


P. C. Contrib. 
$23.38 

1931 22.62 

1932 19.02 

The total annual church expenditures for 1926 were 
about 150 per cent greater than those for 1916, yet the 
national income had only doubled during that period. In 
other words, the national income had increased only two- 
thirds as fast as the rate for giving for that period. Catho- 
lic giving, also, increased at the same rate. It may there- 
fore be presumed that the depression decrease in 
Protestant giving has been paralleled among Catholics. 
“It seems fair to conclude,” says Dr. Landis, “ that such 
gains in the national income, and such economic recovery, 
as may have taken place during the years 1933 and 1934 
have not been reflected in contributions to religious 
bodies.” 

Local social agencies and institutions suffered a decrease 
of support. 

This trend is especially apparent in the case of com- 
munity chests, which since 1920 have been unable (with 
few exceptions) to reach their desired campaign goals and 
have been compelled to operate with reduced budgets. 

Public aid has been taking the place of private philan- 
thropy. 


Year 


1930 





OW about the crime record? Here, strange to say, 

a more cheerful note is sounded. The general im- 
pression that crime has increased with the depression does 
not appear to be borne out. “ Police statistics of serious 
crime show a surprising consistence during the principal 
depression years.” Robbery, burglary, and other types 
of crime appear to run along about the same track for 
successive years. In Baltimore, “ crimes reported to the 
police have decreased consistently, except for a slight in- 
crease during the years 1930 and 1931.” Save for a brief 
crest in 1932, no great fluctuation is noticeable in New 
York. Los Angeles, where the police have taken great 
care for the past twelve or more years to collect statistics, 
shows very little change. The only cities where a marked 
increase is noticeable are Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
which may be due to actual increase in crime, or to im- 
proved police statistics, or to both. In general, “ the fact 
that criminal activity appears to be relatively constant be- 
comes clearer and clearer. Crime ‘ waves’ are now and 
probably always have been products of newspaper head- 
lines. Even a serious depression appears to produce no 
‘wave’ of criminal activity.” 

“Ups” are recorded in a set of graphs by Professor 
Ogburn, up to and into 1933, in public debts, electricity 
consumption, suicides, automobile deaths, high-school en- 
rolment (decidedly), women in legislatures, library circu- 
lation, automobiles registered, telephone conversations 
(slight decrease in 1933). Books, pamphlets, and rail- 
road passengers showed marked decline up to 1933. I 
can add my personal testimony that there is a fair con- 
stant in organ-grinder tunes, inquiries as to what is 
Fascism, helpful suggestions for Hallowe’en parties, and 
left-driving speed weavers in crowded motor traffic. 

THE PiLcrm™. 
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NIRA.—The recent decision of the Supreme Court re- 
garding the unconstitutionality of the National Recovery 
Act was foreshadowed by various polls testing public sen- 
timent on the question. In April, 65 per cent of news- 
papers expressed their belief that the NRA was unsuc- 
cessful and should be eliminated, whereas the remaining 
35 per cent believed that the New Deal proved its worth 
and should be continued in a modified form. Then again, 
at the beginning of May, 37 per cent of newspaper edi- 
torials were in favor of the President’s New Deal poli- 
cies, with 63 per cent in opposition. The majority com- 
ment reflected business protest against restrictions im- 
posed by the Federal Government while support was 
based on improved conditions and on the belief that the 
White House displayed leadership. Finally, when the 
United States Chamber of Commerce took the stand 
against New Deal legislation, 31 per cent only were in 
favor of the Administration, with 69 per cent in favor of 
the Chamber of Commerce. This seemed to show a rather 
solid trend against the New Deal generally, and NIRA 
specifically, and so, aside from questions of constitution- 
ality, the country seems to have gotten what it wanted. 

Women.—If the supremacy of the American woman 
is readily conceded in the three vital functions of religion, 
family, and education, it may not be amiss to point out that 
such supremacy extends into a field where man alone 
seemed to hold forth, in the field of finance. The figures 
on the subject speak loud enough for themselves. Women 
are the beneficiaries of not less than 80 per cent of all life 
insurance policies in the United States. They control 
fully 65 per cent of all savings-bank accounts, 48 per cent 
of the stock of all railroad corporations, 44 per cent of the 
stock of all public-utility companies, and 40 per cent of all 
real estate. In short, they are the guardians of more 
than $200,000,000,000 of the national wealth, and they 
pay each year more than $5,000,000,000 in taxes. It 
would be interesting to speculate just how far women 
could go in their demands once they decided to exercise 
to the fullest extent the financial powers invested in them. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that in such way 
they could achieve more in practical results than they 
could ever hope to obtain through the strength of their 
voting power. 

Farmers.—When one talks about the better times with 
which the American farmer has recently been blessed, one 
has generally in mind the flow of benefit payments out of 
the pocket of the Federal Government. However, there 
are very substantial reasons why farmers today are in the 
best economic condition in several years. For one thing, 
the farm-mortgage debt is estimated today at $7,830,000,- 
000, as compared with $8,500,000,000 in March, 1933, 
and with $7,857,700,000 back in 1920. The elimination of 
nearly $700,000,000 of farm mortgage debts, combined 
with the reduction of interest charges on the remainder, 
and an increase of over $2,000,000,00 in farm income 
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(which, incidentally, is at least in part due to higher 
prices of farm products), are reasons why the American 
farmer is better off than he has been for a long time. 

This recovery is reflected in various instances: the 
value of farm lands increased nearly $2,350,000,000. Farm 
real estate prices recovered from 73 per cent at the begin- 
ning of 1933 to about 79 per cent at present. The total 
value of ali farm lands and buildings rose from $30,306,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the Roosevelt Administration 
to approximately $32,655,000,000 at present. Less than 
fifteen out of every 1,000 farms changed hands last year 
through foreclosures, bankruptcies, and other forced sales, 
as against thirty-nine in 1932. The value of all agricul- 
tural capital rose from $35,812,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1933 to about $38,380,000,000 at the present time. 
Here, then, is substantial proof that the New Deal was 
more than a Fata Morgana to the farmer at least. 

Taxes—The forecasting of governmental revenues 
may be a difficult task but on the face of facts it is being 
done in Great Britain with a considerably larger degree 
of effectiveness than it is in the United States. For the 
ten-year period ended March 31, 1933, receipts from all 
British revenues (inland) differed from the budget esti- 
mates by not more than 0.4 per cent, while in the United 
States in the ten years ended June 30, 1934, the greatest 
excess of income tax receipts over estimates was 18.4 per 
cent, and the greatest deficit 53.2 per cent. 

While we are speaking of taxes and of NIRA, it may 
be mentioned that in the past business paid at the rate of 
$53,400,000 annually to cover the outlay for administra- 
tive and operating expenses of the NRA. Of this, code- 
authority budgets accounted for $41,400,000, while the 
cost of operating NRA headquarters and branch offices is 
estimated at $12,000,000 a year. 

It may also be pointed out that the recently published 
figures on Internal Revenue showed the following gains 
for the first ten months, as compared with a year ago: 


RN OME, che dies iid eeee ST ehinscdicdhad $137,731,000 
I i el ane deme glee 135,974,000 
I a we a Wie 79,443,000 
i a eon oh eats eee ek ee aals bare 61,914,000 
EN ics ote a Kwaistencaanhe ma mditee a wameiae 32,256,000 
DEE Ved hace hall late weasieeebadenvane euny 30,478,000 


It shows that the largest revenue producers are “ Re- 
peal”’ and “ recovery,” as reflected in the liquor and the 
corporate-income taxes. In spite of these gains in Inter- 
nal Revenue, the Federal Government had a deficit of 
nearly $3,000,000,000 as of May 4. As a result, large- 
scale borrowing continued unabated, not only from Fed- 
eral but also from national banks. The 5,451 national 
banks had on March 4 (the latest available date) invested 
in United States Government obligations, direct and fully 
guaranteed, $7,120,000,000, an increase of $1,713,000,000 
over a year ago. This is a sure indicator that regardless 
of all efforts toward adequate taxation it has not been 
possible to bring expenditures in line with revenues, that 
the Federal Government will be forced to draw heavily 
upon the idle capital of the country, and that taxation, far 
from having reached its peak, has barely started. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Letters on Father Coughlin 


Congratulations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Congratulations upon the courageous stand which you have taken 
against the “shouting demagogues.” 

The worthy Father Coughlin claims among his disciples, Pro- 
testants, Jews, Catholics and unbelievers. As a Protestant, | am 
more impressed by the sound views of some of my conservative 
Catholic friends than by the rantings which I heard from Father 
Coughlin at Madison Square Garden last Wednesday, the twenty- 
second of May. 

If Father Coughlin professes to lead as a citizen, and not as a 
priest, I think he should doff his clerical robes when he is speaking. 

Again, congratulations upon your stand. 

New York. Ottver J. TROSTER. 
Believe It or Not 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Upon reading your article in the Daily News, I think it is a 
shame (to use your own words) that you should knock a member 
of your Fold, Father Coughlin. He is doing the work of Christ 
in the true sense of the word, and I am surprised that you above 
all have condemned him. 

Possibly you haven’t even read Father Coughlin’s program on 
social justice. Otherwise you could never have uttered words 
against him. You say Father Coughlin speaks not under the 
Pope’s “ Quadragesimo Anno,” but here again you err. Bishop 
Gallagher has given his whole-hearted support in defense of 
Father Coughlin, a deed which I am sorry to say you have not 
the courage to support. You claim that Father Coughlin has 
Fascist ideas. Have you heard him explain during one of his re- 
cent broadcasts how it was impossible for him to be a Fascist or 
in favor of Fascism? 

Jersey City, N. J. JosepH GoprNno. 


Embattled Minors 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To paraphrase Father Patterson: “Catholic efforts for social 
justice are doomed to futility if confined solely to amplifying Papal 
majors. Let us apply minors and reach conclusions as well.” 
You seem to assume that Father Coughlin should confine himself 
to majors. On this assumption you question many of his pro- 
posals as departures from the Papal Encyclicals, and quote pas- 
sages of his speeches isolated from their contexts and even omit 
portions of citations which you use to support an implied charge of 
Fascism. In replying I shall confine myself to Father Coughlin’s 
stand on capitalism, the right to strike, free competition, and limi- 
tation of production. 

Father Coughlin distinguishes between capitalism as a system 
of private property, just profits and just wages; and modern capi- 
talism, the abuse of private property, the sacrificing of human 
rights to property rights, profits for owners and stockholders alone 
and wages for the laborer when working, starvation when idle. 
He advocates the “fundamental reform” of capitalism even in 
the first sense, because the world has entered upon a new era 
where the problem is no longer one of production but of distribu- 
tion. His opposition to old-age pensions is in accordance with his 
definition of a just and living wage, and is in agreement with Mr. 
Belloc who says the supposition underlying such measures is that 
wages should only provide for present needs and have no concern 
for provision for the future. 

Your criticism of Father Coughlin’s stand on the right to strike 
is incredible. You would have him “outlawing” strikes when all 
he says is: “Strikes are absolutely unnecessary,” that is, as is 
clear from the context, if the principles of social justice were prac- 
tised. You attribute to Father Coughlin the desire for compulsory 
arbitration by the state when all he says is: “It is the business of 


the public authority to intervene and settle such disputes which can 
be settled amicably by the parties involved.” Then you continue: 
“only ‘in the case of the government neglecting its duty to settle 
may a strike take place.’” But why have you omitted the rest of 
the same sentence: “ always keeping in mind that there is no set- 
tlement without a just and living wage for the laborer and an 
equitable distribution of profits to all” ? 

I think you will be able to reconcile the apparent contradiction 
in regard to free competition, if you consult his speech of Novem- 
ber 25, where paralleling his distinction between capitalism and 
modern capitalism he defines free competition as practised by the 
latter as “the survival only of those who are strongest and means 
that those who fight most relentlessly, careless of the Command- 
ments and of social justice, are the victors to whom belong the 
spoils.” The free competition at the end of the same paragraph 
is the just competition repeatedly mentioned with approval through- 
out his speeches. 

Finally, as regards limitation of production there is quite a dif- 
ference between the AAA’s program of limiting total production 
and Father Coughlin’s proposal to distribute the total production 
in such wise that no single unit acquire a monopoly. 

Woodstock, Md. Atoysius J. Owen, S.J. 


[Note. The sentence in the third last paragraph, beginning “ It 
is the business . . .” contained an obvious misprint in the printed 
version of the speech, and was corrected by me by writing cannot 
for can. It makes no sense to say that the Government should in- 
tervene and settle disputes which can be settled by the private par- 
ties themselves. W. P.] 


A Good Line 
To the Editor of AmMERIcaA: 
With compliments on your timely reaction to Father Coughlin. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rassrt) ALEXANDER Lyons. 


Wants More 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Thousands, I suppose, are congratulating you on your current 
feature article. In what high manner you present the critique! 
Bravo! Will be scanning the mails for the two subsequent ar- 
ticles. 


Keyser Island, Conn. Micuaet Earts, S.J]. 


Clears Up a Couple Points 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You quote Father Coughlin to the effect that “ .. . the public 
work of electrifying America at government cost could and should 
be undertaken,” and in criticism say: “ This procedure would, of 
course, quickly nullify and practically confiscate the ownership of 
the present power companies. Outright purchase of them would 
seem to be the more equitable course, if government is to be given 
the power to enter industry.” 

Our leading Catholic economists favor the purchase of some of 
our public utilities, of course not realizing that the effect of govern- 
ment purchase of any industry is confiscatory. 

Father Coughlin has done one great thing in that he has made 
known to all that money is as nothing. It is then surprising that 
he places so great stress on money in his program. 

Capital, or industry, can be purchased only by the exchange 
of capital of equal value. The attempt of the government to 
purchase capital by the use of money must be confiscatory and not 
a purchase. Private individuals may purchase industry without 
confiscation being involved, because there is then no artificial 
curtailment of the amount of private capital. If the government 
buys ten per cent of industry, private capital can then own but 
ninety per cent. And it matters not to private capital as a whole 
that the government “bought” its ten per cent, because all the 
money that private capital can get from the government pur- 
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chase cannot increase the quantity of private capital; because the 
ten per cent that the government owns is just as much in com- 
petition with private capital as though there was plain govern- 
ment confiscation of its ten per cent. 

In other words, assume that private capital owns 100 per cent 
of industry. If capitalists could persist in retaining the same 
amount of capital when the government bought or constructed 
ten per cent additional, there would then be in existence 110 per 
cent, so to speak. But even the 100 per cent cannot now be fully 
utilized, and any additional capital would be useless and unem- 
ployable, a waste of capital and a cost to the workers to the 
amount of capital wasted. 

Providence, R. I. M. P. Connery. 
A Rough Survey 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Coughlin has for the past few years been fighting the 
international bankers, plutocrats and racketeers of Wall Street, 
and their allied henchmen and puppets in Congress and elsewhere, 
who have practically brought the whole people of this country to 
the verge of starvation or death. He has exposed the schemes 
and rascality of those big thieves in a manner wifich shocked the 
consciences of ninety-nine per cent of our people, and he has 
formulated a plan which has already been approved by many 
millions of them with a view of stopping further depredations on 
their part. 

Now you come in with an article to criticize not the racketeers 
and thieves, but Father Coughlin’s theories. You are apparently 
extremely worried about the possibility of Father Coughlin hitting 
the thieves and plutocrats below the belt. That would be terrible! 
It did not seem to make any difference to you where their blows 
might land, but Father Coughlin must be nice, gentle, and cau- 
tious about his attack on them. The “ plutes” will not hesitate 
to show their gratitude to you for refereeing the fight so far in 
their favor. Father Coughlin must fight them according to the 
strict rules of the game but they can fight him and the rest of us 
in their same old “rough-and-tumble” way. The “ plutes” can 
grab everything from the people and it is all right, but for the 
people to get back at them to make them share the wealth, that 
is awful. 

Christ had compassion on the multitude, and He thrashed the 
money changers from the temple, and if Father Coughlin lives a 
few years longer, they will get out or be thrashed out. 

New York. A. Domico. 


Datur Tertium: Credit Regulation 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New York World Telegram of May 16, quoted you as 
stating that nowhere to your knowledge has Father Coughlin for- 
mulated his philosophy except to say it is that of Pope Pius XI. 
That is indeed true but all those who have listened to Father 
Coughlin for the past three years know that many of the changes 
in our economic system which he advocates are not the views of 
Pope Pius XI but his own. You say that the Pope places the blame 
for our distress on the industrial order. Did not the Pope also 
state very clearly that certain properties (including our basic 
money, gold, credit, and the control thereof) constituted too great 
a means of power to be left in the hands of private individuals? 
If one admits this one cannot deny that Father Coughlin has for- 
mulated that much of his philosophy from the Pope, and if we will 
make a study of how this control of money by private bankers has 
affected every phase of our economic structure we will convince 
ourselves that it is the most important of all the changes which 
Father Coughlin is fighting for. 

Of course if the minds and the souls of the men who control 
our currency and credit could be changed we would have a better 
state of affairs. 

Let us go back to the days of 1928 and 1929. The bankers were 
loaning money freely. If you wanted a four-thousand-dollar mort- 
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gage they would give you five. If you wished to reduce the prin- 
cipal, they would refuse a payment and extend the loan. This 
same practice applied to factories and business concerns. Sud- 
denly this loaning and extension business was halted. The opposite 
stand was taken. Loans were called, demands for payment of 
mortgages were made, a widespread contraction of credit became 
the rule. Who was the cause of this? A banker or a small group 
of bankers in whom is vested our currency and credit control. 
Is it not then reasonable to believe that the control of our credit 
and currency in the hands of our government is economically ex- 
pedient ? 

In conclusion you may be assured that I have the greatest re- 
spect and admiration for you and your ability as a scholarly writer, 
but I believe you have been misled as far as Father Coughlin is 
concerned. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. Joun V. Dorarp, Jr. 


[Note. The Pope does not specify what properties should be 
nationalized. The writer of this letter overlooks the fact that the 
kinds of property named are interpretations by Father Coughlin 
himself. W. P.] 


An Open Mind 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I note from your article in the issue of America for May 18, 
you state: “It seems a shame that Father Coughlin, with his 
power over the popular mind, has not restricted himself to the 
reformation of this mind, but has risked all on doubtful economic 
legislation.” This remark coming from a Jesuit with an exten- 
sive economic training deserves the respectful attention of all 
Catholics. With this in mind, I would appreciate very much if 
you will indicate to me just in what respect the sixteen points, or 
any of them, are unsound. I have been following the discourses of 
Father Coughlin over the radio very faithfully and have from 
time to time heard attacks upon him, but nowhere have I been 
able to discover a scintilla of evidence in such attacks proving the 
unsoundness of any one of the principles enunciated by him. I 
am one of those who up to the moment of reading your article has 
been swayed by what I considered extraordinary wisdom on the 
part of Father Coughlin. 

I trust you will attempt to cover in your next two articles on 
Father Coughlin just wherein, in your judgment, he is in error 
in any of the sixteen points referred to, and in just what respect 
you find them unsound. As the matter of social justice is, in my 
opinion, the most important subject before the nation today, 1 
am exceedingly anxious that my conclusions shall not be predi- 
cated on error. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Pau. F. Morrisson, 


The Permanent Solution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just read with a great deal of interest and pleasure your 
article on Father Coughlin in the issue of America for May 18. 
The last paragraph of the article appeals to me particularly. 

Since most thoughtful citizens are agreed upon the necessity for 
social justice and most agree upon the general principles upon 
which it must be based, the question of motive and method in ap- 
plying these principles is all important. Social justice sought for 
an humanitarian motive only will not provide any permanent so- 
lution of our difficulties. A permanent solution must be based 
upon a spiritual motive. As to method, the attempt to reform the 
social order by meeting the demands of all selfish groups or by 
pitting one selfish group against another is obviously impossible. 
The contrary procedure offers the only possibility of success; the 
sacrificing by every group of something for the good of society 
as a whole. 

Your contribution is able, just and timely. I will look forward 
to the other two instalments with intense interest. 

New Canaan, Conn. MIcHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY, 

Editor, The Social Justice Bulletin. 
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Literature 


A New Angle on Argumentation 


NORBERT ENGELS 


RACTICALLY every night, in season, there are thou- 

sands of students debating on hundreds of questions in 
scores of auditoriums before dozens of people. The pro- 
portionate number of the audience to the debaters is a 
pretty good indication that the outcome of the debate is of 
little matter to anyone except the debaters, and, of course, 
their coach. And, yes, the parents of the arguing young 
men and women. And, in a remote way, the schools which 
they represent. 

Much of the apathy toward student debate may be 
traced to the question on which they argue. High-school 
as well as collegiate debaters wrangle very seriously on 
questions of great weight and great dullness, most of 
which can never be solved, and the rest that can but never 
will be. 

There is no reason that I can think of why the student 
debater should be bent to the rule of political and economic 
examples for his training, or why he should continue to 
be bent to them in actual debate. There is no reason, either, 
for the exclusion of other subjects than these, say, for 
example, commercial and literary (and they may make a 
very handsome couple, indeed). I have read some debates 
on advertising, and they were interesting, too, besides 
having the value of exposing the identical principles of 
debate with those used in the previously mentioned sub- 
jects. 

Surely not all of those students who are interested in 
debating like to debate on political issues; some of them 
would undoubtedly relish the chance to argue a literary 
topic. Many of them would surely like to learn their 
principles of argumentation by examples from other than 
political writers. There is much in the world of conflict- 
ing thought besides politics, economics, and sociology. 

Suppose a teacher were to combine argumentation with 
literature. Many students would gain in the understand- 
ing of each. And almost any good writer (for a good 
writer is a good thinker) can furnish specimens of the 
argumentative processes by the hundred-lot. 

Shakespeare is, I agree, but one of many such writers. 
And yet he may serve the purpose of illustration as well 
as another. So many people have found in Shakespeare 
so many things on so many subjects that this discussion 
may be fated to a comparison with some of the others, I 
suppose ; and perhaps 

+. One more view, of many mine being one 
May stand in number, though in reckoning none. 





Nevertheless, it is possible to draw from Shakespeare’ 


much wholesome and illuminating material with which to 
illustrate the points of argumentation. By thus taking 
new wine from old bottles we are reversing a pleasant 
old process. But if the reader should insist upon a fresh 
figure, let it be that we are going to put new strings on an 
old violin. Or perhaps he has a figure of his own that he 
prefers. 
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To isolate the following passages from their text is not 
much different from plucking the ripe pears from the 
tree. True, the wholeness of both is full of beauty, but 
there is a purpose in picking pears, and there is also a 
purpose in the isolating of these passages. They are 
illustrations of every kind of argument; there are fallacies 
and refutations, there are induction, deduction, and 
analogy. 

When Juliet says, 

What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging to a man... 
she is employing induction, the conclusion of which lies in 
her question, “ What’s in a name?” which is in turn fur- 
ther argued by analogy: 

. . « That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes 

Without that title. 

While this is sometimes called a mere argument of 
“words ” and a fallacy because of the fact that Juliet fails 
to consider that the name Montague is important in that 
it stands as a barrier between herself and Romeo, yet 
Shakespeare later makes his own comment and admission 
of such fallacy in “ Othello,” when Brabantio cries out: 

But words are words; I never yet did hear 
That the bruised heart was pierced through the ear. 

And surely there is an advantage in the admission of 
one’s own fallacy. 

In Shylock’s induction there is no fallacy, only such a 
flow of perfect argument and perfect diction as are sel- 
dom found, if ever, in other records: 

I am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter 
and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? 
if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not 
die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like 
you in the rest, we shall resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong 
a Christian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a Christian 
wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian ex- 
ample? Why, revenge. The villainy you teach me, I will execute, 
and it shall go hard but I will better the instruction. 

The fact that Iago’s argument to Othello that his wife, 
being a typical Venetian woman, is therefore amenable 
to an adulterous approach, is not outfitted in the drab 
garments of a syllogism does not detract from its value 
as a specimen of pure deduction. It is one of the first 
aspersions cast upon Desdemona’s character by Iago: 

I know our country disposition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 

They dare not show their husbands; their best conscience 
Is not to leave it undone, but keep’t unknown. 

How much superior that, to the undecorated syllogism. 

When Gloucester complains about the unnatural things 
that are taking place in Lear’s kingdom, saying: “ These 
late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to 
us....” his son, the villainous Edmund, refutes him with 
a specimen of answer that is clinching in its finality, its 
penetration, and its truth: 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that, when we are 


hath not a Jew hands, 
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sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars: as if we 
were villains by necessity; fools by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical predominance ; drunkards, liars, 
and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of planetary influence; 
and all that we are evil in by a divine thrusting on: an admirable 
evasion of man, to lay his goatish disposition to the charge of a 
star! My father compounded with my mother under the dragon’s 
tail; and my nativity was under Ursa major; so that it follows, I 
am rough and lecherous. Fut! 1 should have been that I am 
had the maidenliest star in the firmament twinkled on my bas- 
tardizing. 

Of course, these selections are chosen by a kind of hit- 
and-miss method. But the instances of Shakespeare’s 
keen argumentative mind are so numerous as to permit 
of but a few that are typical, unless one were to write 
a book on the subject. Is there any doubt that they could 
serve the student as illustrations of the argumentative pro- 
cesses? Or that, in learning them, the student would be 
studying Shakespeare as well as debate? How could a 
teacher better illustrate the means to conviction than by 
quoting Desdemona’s reply to her father, when, opposed 
to her marriage with Othello, he asks the pointed question : 

gentle mistress : 
Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Where most you owe obedience? 
and she answers: 

I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s my husband, 

And so much duty as my mother show’d 

To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that I may profess 

Due to the Moor my lord. 

srabantio, needless to say, was left without an answer. 

Or how could the teacher better illustrate the means to 
persuasion than by pointing out the power of Iago’s sug- 
gestions which, one by one, force Othello through the 
gamut of faith, faltering, suspicion, jealousy, and madness, 
to the point where he murders his innocent wife (with the 
caution, of course, not to employ the same means to the 
same purpose); or the well-known oration of Antony 
over the body of dead Caesar; or the craft of Cassius 
as he persuades Brutus to action. 

This might go on and on, as every page opens up the 
most brilliant examples of logic combined with eloquence, 
of reason and oratory, of truth and the ability to con- 
vince, of passion and the power to persuade. 


ELEGY 
Sleep not in peace, unbowing head, 
When dust of your dust the pointed shale 
Stirs in the ancient bed 
Under the changing sky; 
Sleep not in peace, pulse in my pulse, 
Who trod this stony land with arches high. 


Your name is carved in marble 
Under the brow of the mountain, 
Where ancient pride is young 

In the flash of sea-born crystal, 
Folded and unsung. 


Wake in the mighty beat, 
The pulse that will not cease; 
Flash from the mortal mould; 
Wake—wake—in peace. 


REGINA CODEY 
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Victims of the Fury 


THE MURDER OF THE ROMANOVS. By Paul Bulygin. 
Robert M. McBride and Company. $3.00. Published April 8. 
S O stupendous was the tragedy in which the late Tsar of Rus- 
sia and his family were involved in their fall, so incredible 
have been the shifts in scene since then, that it is with the greatest 
difficulty we recollect that the events took place a bare seventeen 
years ago. Captain Paul Bulygin, formerly of the Russian Im- 
perial Life Guards and member of an old and distinguished Rus- 
sian family, who contributes the second of the two narratives 
which make up this book, felt it to be a sacred duty to put on 
record in popular and readable form his own account as an eye 
witness of many of the events surrounding the murder of the 
Tsar and his family. He is likewise, in his own language, the 
sole surviving witness of the work of Judge Sokolov, both in Eu- 
rope and in Siberia. Readers of Father Edmund A. Walsh's 
work, The Fall of the Russian Empire, will remember the use 
made therein of Judge Sokolov’s extraordinarily painstaking re- 
searches into what actually happened to the unfortunate victims 
of Bolshevist fury. Those who have refreshed their memory with 
Father Walsh’s vivid narrative will appreciate more fully the 
added light shed on the events by Captain Bulygin. These are a 
terrible indictment of Imperial Germany, which, in the person oi 
Count Mirbach—after abandoning the royal victims to the Ural 
Soviet—like Pontius Pilate, “had washed her hands.” Despite 
the famous boast of the Executive Committee member, Voikov, 
“the world will never know what has become of them,” in Buly- 
gin’s words, “the world has learnt the truth, in spite of all the 
precautions that were taken.’ 

Sir Bernard Pares, editor of the Slavonic Review, and acknow!- 
edged authority on Russian historical subjects, writes the intro- 
duction and is sponsor for the idea of preceding Bulygin’s story 
by another account from a different pen, that of Alexander 
Kerensky, who writes of the historical events leading up to the 
tragedy. As Germany with Bulygin, so England with Kerensky 
does not come out with wholly guiltless record. Kerensky tells 
frankly of the second British dispatch, which Sir George Buchanan 
read with tears in his eyes, abandoning hope of rescuing the Im- 
perial family, and is not satisfied with Lloyd George’s later ex- 
planations of the same. He describes the Tsar’s enigmatic char- 
acter with restraint and penetration: his “lack of response to ex- 
ternal stimuli” which “made his behavior unnaturally, eerily 
automatic. . . . Behind that smile, behind those bewitching eyes, 
one saw something lifeless, icy, deadening—abysmal loneliness, 
utter desolation.” From this it was easy to see how the reins of 
government slipped from his hands. 

The two stories together make a valuable historic document, 
important for their very contrasts, and are an absorbing tale as 
well. Joun LaFarce. 


The Protestant Poet 


MILTON. By Hilaire Belloc. J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00. 
O the notable seventeenth-century gallery in which he has en- 
shrined Richelieu, Charles I, Cromwell, and James II, Mr. 

Belloc has added John Milton, the chief poet of Protestant Eng- 

land. Milton’s lifetime coincided, in fact, precisely with that crit- 

ical period during which England from being half-Catholic in 
sympathy, if not in profession, grew rapidly into that solid mass of 

Protestantism which in 1688 would rather have a Protestant 

Dutch king than a Catholic English king. It was thus the mood 

of Milton which triumphed in England, although the eighteenth- 

century Protestant never suspected that Milton’s final doctrinal 
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position was an even more radical medley of negations than the 
original founders of the Protestant Revolt had nourished. 

Belloc has written a thorough and sympathetic study of Milton. 
He has examined Milton’s lyrics, his epics, his prose pamphlets, 
and his sonnets. The chapter on the sonnets of Milton is one of 
the finest pieces of criticism in the book. The book is sympathetic, 
though it goes without saying that Belloc hates the hard, unlovely 
Puritan creed which destroyed so much beauty and created noth- 
ing but industrial capitalism. 

Milton was no more lovable than his loveless creed. He had all 
that isolation of the soul characteristic of Protestantism which 
produces polygamy instead of Sacramental marriage, “ rugged in- 
dividualism” instead of Distributism, solipsism instead of the 
philosophia perennis. Like Luther, Milton blasted all who ventured 
to take issue with his elect private judgment. Formlessness in 
religion was John Milton’s fond ideal. Form he loved in literature 
alone. In this he presents an anomaly to his Puritanism, which 
made a religion of ugliness. Perhaps it was an atavistic yearning 
back to the Faith that had covered England with beauty in stone 
and glass and illuminated manuscript which kept alive the love of 
beauty in Milton’s soul. Surely the drabness and Manichean 
poison of Puritanism were powerless to breed his perception of 
the beauty of the Logos. 

Belloc’s book is informed, as are all his books, by a keen logic. 
Especially in his literary evaluations this is apparent. He is not 
impressed by the uncritical idolatry of Milton’s prose. Take this 
as a sample of such literary criticism: 

One thing these first four tracts of his do clearly show. He 
was not the stylist he has been called. He had fine flights of 
rhetoric and good, concise, brief summaries. He discovered 
striking phrases and metaphors.” His powerful brain was al- 
ways lively and his fancy vigorous. But he did not control 
his pen in prose as he did in verse. He, the most economic of 
men in the lyric, was the most diffuse in the treatise. Even 
when he starts clearly he soon falls to muddlement, like a man 
who should take a good path across a moor at night, but, losing 
= glimmer of its whiteness, goes off into a boggy patch at the 
side. 

Here is a book that stands equal to that early magnificent triad, 
Robespierre, Danton, Marie Antoinette. It praises Milton in the 
highest terms in the epic and the lyric, disagrees with the common 
verdict on his prose, and gives full credit to Milton, the poli- 
tician, as well as Milton the poet, in establishing “the dissidence 
of dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” If 
English literature ever “will have been Protestant,” as Newman 
says, the reason is John Milton. Atrrep G. BrIcKEL. 


Shorter Reviews 


GOVERNMENT IN A PLANNED DEMOCRACY. By 
Arthur N. Holcombe. W.W. Norton and Company. $2.00. 


T= Harvard University Professor of Government presents 

an impartial plea for the cultivation of the experimental 
attitude by the practitioners of the governmental art, and more 
specifically, for the recognition of a new profession—that of the 
skilled public-business administrator and his establishment in the 
organization of a planned democracy. As far as the author is 
concerned, the ultimate norm of any plan’s practicability is the 
ideal of justice, which will be most closely approximated, in his 
opinion, by the supremacy of the interests of the middle class. 
For it is his conviction, developed in a previous volume, New 
Party Politics, that American statesmanship, heretofore the prod- 
uct of sectional politics, will eventually be concerned with eco- 
nomic class politics, and that equilibrium and the stability of 
the state will be best promoted by that policy which puts first 
the interests of the middle class. 

After an indictment of the ox-cart system of government in 
a high-powered machine age, and a discussion of the inherent 
difficulties that face the political inventor in the democratic state, 
Professor Holcombe approaches the fundamental difficulty of a 
representative system (hypothetically) dominated by middle-class 
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parties, namely, the under-representation of the upper and lower 
classes. This difficulty he tries to solve by a study of the 
representation, direct and indirect, of capital, labor, and manage- 
ment in the present government and in the NRA. 

While valuable as a factual summation of the situation, the 
evidence in regard to the overwhelmingly direct representation 
of capital, and the predominant indirect representation of capital 
and management, for example, on the Code Authority Boards 
(to say nothing of the recent trend to emasculate Section 7a) 
render the Professor’s position in regard to the supremacy of the 
interests of the middle class most hypothetical and increasingly 
remote. Moreover, the extension of a renovated civil service 
to the higher administrative offices does not entirely clear the 
rock upon which many a bureaucratic administration has foun- 
dered, the popular politician. Sy den 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEW YORK. By Donald Barr 
Chidsey. Yale University Press. $3.75. Published April 9. 
| np a perusal of this biography one gets the impression that 
Roscoe Conkling was something more than a mere politician 
and something considerably less than a statesman. Possessing 
very real ability he failed to reach distinction. His biographer, 
striving valiantly to clothe him with the trappings of heroism, 
only succeeds in exposing him as a very decidedly stubborn man 
who through sheer obstinacy often gained success. Obsessed as 
he was with egotism, Roscoe Conkling sought personal power 
rather than great wealth. Blessed with a prodigious memory 
he could, and apparently often did, deliver long speeches without 
departing in so much as a word from the written text. A study 
of his life will benefit any serious student of public characters, 
but there is much in that life that it would be morally unprofitable 
to imitate. M. J. S. 


KATE CHASE, DOMINANT DAUGHTER. By Mary Mer- 
win Phelps. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. Published 
April 19, 

ATHERINE JANE CHASE, commonly known as Kate 

Chase, was the daughter of Salmon Portland Chase, sixth 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. She married William 
Sprague III, United States Senator from Rhode Island. Although 
this marriage brought with it almost unbounded wealth and for 
a time seemingly promised to secure the one abiding ambition 
of her life, namely, the placing of her father in the White House, 
it finally eventuated in a most melancholy manner, bringing in 
its wake both divorce and extreme poverty. This book should be 
read with The Gentleman from New York, for one is largely the 
complement of the other. Roscoe Conkling and Kate Chase 
possessed characters and tastes that in many ways coincided. 
Both were highly ambitious, both were extremely forceful per- 
sonalities, both enjoyed positions of social and political distinction ; 
they shared one another’s hopes and aspirations, and mutually 
promoted them. Whether their intimacy was entirely intocent 
or not is a question that each author discreetly leaves to the 
discernment and charity of the reader. Anyone seeking informa- 
tion about social life as developed in the nation’s Capital will 
find this biography of Kate Chase decidedly illuminating. 


M. J. S. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. By Elizabeth K. Hal- 
beisen. University of Pennsylvania Press. $2.50. Published 
April 26. 


Mss HALBEISEN’S surprising study of the life and works 

of her subject is valuable for three reasons: it is skilful 
biography, shrewd literary criticism, and delightful social history. 
Born in the little town of Calais, Me., in 1835, married to a 
lawyer of literary abilities whose legal practice alternated between 
Washington and Boston, the chatelaine of an estate on Deer 
Island, Harriet Prescott Spofford began her literary career in 
1860. To have had the acclaim of Lowell and Howells was 
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encouraging ; to have lived long enough to enjoy a genial chuckle 
over the approval of O’Brien, the indefatigable collector of short 
stories, was astonishing. 

In the history of American fiction Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
claim to fame is unique. Always independent and original, her 
early novels, Sir Rohan’s Ghost (1860) and Azarian (1864), 
exhibit the courageous flair of the romanticist balanced by the 
austerity of a realist. Her last book, The Elder’s People (1920), 
a collection of short stories loosely linked together, shows the 
sternness of modern realism relieved by the vitality of romantic 
An analysis of her thirty publications reveals their 
Miss Halbeisen writes with agreeable enthusi- 
There is an index and a full bibli- 
DB. §. 2. 


tenderness. 
esthetic integrity. 
asm and a sense of humor. 
ography. The illustrations are attractive. 
EARLY IRISH LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS. Prof. Eoin 
MacNeill. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/. 

HIS book, though small, is one of the most provocative that 

has come from Ireland for some time. It challenges the views 
of Irish history propounded by such well known historians as 
Christopher Dawson, Father David Mathew, and Dr. Orpen. It 
also challenges some of the contentions of Hilaire Belloc in 
Europe and the Faith. The most interesting part of the book 
is the first fifty pages in which Professor MacNeill shows in a 
general way how most historians have been deceived in ascribing 
a clan system to Ireland, when as a matter of fact no such system 
ever existed in the island. 

The fault of the historians opposed to his view arises, according 
to the professor, from the reading of history backward. They do 
not scan the first primary source sufficiently, the dog-eared 
Caesar’s Commentaries, which still introduce luckless youth to 
Latin. By a patient examination of what Caesar has to say of 
Druidism and a comparison with the results of the latest Celtic 
studies, Dr. MacNeill produces a picture of Irish life, especially 
on the political side, which carries conviction. It should not 
surprise us that it has taken so long to ferret out the truth about 
certain phases of medieval life when we are still able to discover 
new truths about a period so close to us as the so-called Reforma- 
tion. The very scholarly Bollandists took two centuries to decide 
on an examination of the Celtic sources of hagiography. The 
Irish have only recently been in a position to discover their own 
history from documents of their own. In history, as in other fields 
of literature, they have had to depend on the violently partisan 
statements of anti-Irish writers in English. As Belloc has pointed 
out in his Essays of a Catholic in England, it was precisely the 
English Catholic co-religionist of the Irish who understood least 
This book is really indispensable to every serious student 
A. B. 


of them. 
ot Irish history. 


NEGRO INTELLIGENCE AND SELECTIVE MIGRATION. 
By Otto Klineberg. Columbia University Press. $1.25. Published 
February 11. 
pate from hubbub created by the Army intelligence-testing 
programs during the World War, a great deal of material 
has been collected and published on the question of Negro intel- 
ligence. The upshot of most, if not all, of it has been to show that 
nothing conclusive on the matter has come to light. The various 
experiments, while ranking Negroes lower in almost all studies 
made with intelligence tests, have shown the invalidity of the 
processes from a scientific point of view, due to the ignoring of 
the environmental factor. “Northern Negroes,” as Dr. Kline- 
berg, observes, “do very much better in the tests than Negroes 
in the South, and approximate much more closely the records made 
by the whites with whom they are compared.” An attempt to upset 
this scientific verdict of not-proven has been made, however, on 
the ground that the Negroes who migrated from the South to 
the North in recent years were of a better type intellectually, due 
to “selective migration,” than those which remained in the South 
to have their IQ’s investigated by the psychologists. Dr. Kline- 
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berg devotes this sixty-six page volume to exploding this argu- 
ment, by producing the results of a painstaking series of studies 
made by his assistants on grade-school children in northern and 
some southern schools. The tests appear to have been loyally car- 
ried out, and the results, in general, are convincing. The value of 
the book is precisely that of maintaining the particular negative 
in a general negative conclusion. Lia. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


PARTNERS IN_PLUNDER. By J. B. Matthews and R. E. 
Shallcross. This Consumers Research book discusses the methods 
of “business racketeers of society against their victims, the con- 
sumer worker,” the misleading and high-pressure methods used 
in modern merchandising ; contains a short history of some Fascist- 
inclined organizations, and chapters on labor and the farmer. The 
authors’ presentation of facts is good, but their conclusions and 
opinions will find considerable disagreement. A reading of “ Quad- 
ragesimo Anno” and “ Rerum Novarum” would disabuse them of 
false ideas regarding the Catholic Church. (Covici-Friede. $2.50) 


CHAUCER’S HYMN TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN. By 
Anselm M. Townsend, O.P. Chaucer’s Priére de Nostre Dame 
in understandable and rhythmic lines. This rendering in modern 
English of the A. B. C. should be a boon to the high-school 
teacher who wishes to give a first draught from our well of 
English undefiled to young squires and fair Emelyes. Father 
Townsend’s preface, biographical outline, and notes for each 
verse are most elucidating. (Bruce. $1.00.) 


VIRGIL: FATHER OF THE WEST. By Theodor Haecker. 
This book is the fourteenth in the Essays in Order, a series de- 
signed to sketch the chief factors that make up the continuity of 
that great tradition whereby we are at once the heirs of Judea, 
Greece, and Rome. Next to the Bible, Virgil has been the most 
read and the most potent book of the West. We here meet a 
fine evaluation of the Georgics and of the Eclogues. The book can 
be recommended to all. (Sheed and Ward. $1.00) 


WITH HARP AND LUTE. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Katherine Tynan Hinkson, Hilaire Belloc, 
G. K. Chesterton, Father Feeney, Sister Madeleva, and a host of 
others are found singing to Truth within this blue-bound an- 
thology of poems, old and new, for Catholic children. The beau- 
tiful illustrations add considerably to the general make-up. While 
many of the poems are suitable for children, one does not feel 
they were compiled exclusively for the young. (Macmillan. $1.25) 


THE SCIENCE OF CORRECT THINKING. By Celestine N. 
Bittle. This is an adequate presentation of the traditional logic 
of the Scholastics which has its roots in the Aristotelian Organon. 
The book follows the accustomed lines of the logic of the Schools, 
idea, terms, judgment, and inference. The treatment of induc- 
tion is especially good and illuminated by apt examples. There is 
a very full glossary explaining the technical terms of logic. While 
the author does not seek originality in the ideas, as is scarcely 
possible, since Aristotle said what was to be said on logic, still 
there is originality in the treatment and in the illustrative material. 
The book would be available either as a logic text or for private 
reading. (Bruce. $2.00.) 


DER GROSSE HERDER. Vol. 9. As it approaches completion, 
this supreme work of encyclopedic art continues to exemplify its 
finest and most characteristic features. Such articles as Recht, 
Reformation, and kindred Reich articles, are masterpieces of that 
lucid condensation for which the work has already earned fame. 
Another noteworthy specimen is the compendium of history, eco- 
nomics, geography, and political science embraced under Oéester- 
reich (Austria). The intricate matter of relativity is clearly and 
accurately summed up for the lay reader, as are the periodic system 
of the elements and countless other scientific, ethnologic, religious, 
historical, cultural, and literary facts. (Herder. $9.50) 
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A Peace Plan 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA you reviewed: “Can We Abolish 
War?,” by Herman Bernstein. I may have queer notions, but it 
seems to me that no country has a government honestly wanting 
peace. A simple device would insure peace. Let us make it im- 
possible for any government to start war against the will of the 
people. Let a referendum be an absolute prerequisite. Any one 
responsible for war without it should be brought to court and 
dealt with as a common murderer. In case of a sudden attack, 
troops would meet the enemy while the referendum took place. 
If such legislation would prevail all over the world there should 
be no war. 
Cadillac, Sask. A. Rousseau. 


Sad Plight of Great Missionary 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The special appeal this Spring of the Marquette League for 
Catholic Indian Missions, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, is made in the hope of preventing the closing of 
Father Bonaventure’s day schools among the Papago Indians of 
Arizona. The headquarters of Father Bonaventure Oblasser, 
O.F.M., who is in charge of these day schools, is St. Catherine's 
Mission, Topawa, Arizona. Broken and discouraged, Father Bona- 
venture does not personally appeal, but his associates do. 

“Good Father Bonaventure is at the helm,” writes Father 
Gerard Brenneke, O.F.M. “ What the Missions need is the grace 
of God and money. We are trying to bring the grace of God to 
these poor Papago. I hope you can furnish the money. I am 
asking for Father Bonaventure. He is too humble to push him- 
self forward.” Another co-laborer, Father Lucius Zittier, O.F.M., 
no less ardent a supporter of his chief, wrote recently: “ Father 
Bonaventure’s work in Papago day schools bears fruit daily.” 

For the sake of the Faith of hundreds of little Papago children 
and to encourage a great and zealous missionary who has given his 
all for the past twenty-five years on the burning deserts of the 
Southwest in order that the children of the Red Man may live and 
die in our Holy Faith, I beg of our friends to make a special 
effort at this time in behalf of Father Bonaventure. I realize how 
hard the times are but surely God will bless any sacrifice that you 
make for the sake of our little Indian children. 

New York. Rr. Rev. Msecr. WitiiaAMm J. Frynn, P.A. 

Director General, Marquette League. 


Explains 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The mention of St. Patrick’s Clerical Students’ Club in one 
of your communications under date of March 30, suggests to me 
that some of your readers may wish to know something of its 
nature. It is made up of men who for various reasons did not 
begin the studies necessary for the priesthood until past the or- 
dinary age. Desiring to become priests, they wish to find out 
whether they are really called by God. Since it began to meet at 
30 West Sixteenth Street, New York, in 1932, over 250 men have 
discussed with the Spiritual Director the question of priestly vo- 
cations. Of these forty-six have already obtained admission to 
colleges, seminaries and Religious Communities. More expect to 
go this summer. At present there are about one hundred active 
members. New ones apply every month. The purpose of the Club 
is to keep the members spiritually fit, to encourage all to work 
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hard at the study of Latin and to provide congenial fellowship 
with men of like aim. All men over eighteen in the metropolitan 
district who aspire to become priests are invited to join us. Some 
of us think similar clubs ought to be formed in all our large cities. 
New York. Bernard F. Kino, President. 


Listing 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is a pleasure to inform you that a list of vacation readings for 
Catholic students has been prepared for The Catholic Library 
Association by its Committee on Guidance in Reading. The aim 
of this list, which contains titles of 500 Catholic, modern, and at- 
tractive books, is to stimulate Catholic students to secure the en- 
richment that comes from wider reading. The list is being pub- 
lished by the Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo., from which copies can 
be obtained in quantities for about a cent apiece. 

Fontbonne College, of which I am a student, has undertaken the 
project of sending these lists to various high schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. We are asking that you call the 
attention of your readers to this splendid, complete reading list. 

St. Louis, Mo. VERA STUEBER. 


Er... Ahem 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the “ Detour to Utopia’ 
in your issue of May 4. It should wake up many who call them- 
selves Catholics but who are such in name only, and make the 
world realize what would be the fate of humanity but for God's 
Church. 

If I were to comment on all the beautiful articles you favor us 
with in AMERICA you would hear from me weekly. My sympathy 
is extended to all who do not avail themselves of this source of 
inspiration, intellectual information and spiritual enjoyment con- 
tained in AMERICA which is the magazine par excellence in this 
benighted land. 

New York. 


Anxa C. DruMMon»p. 


Ordo Dearth 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several writers have complained of the dearth of an ordo for 
the laity. We in the Middle West have two such books at the 
disposal of the lay people, viz., “ How to Use the Daily Missal,” 
published by the E. M. Lohmann Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and 
“Christian Life Calendar,” by the Rev. W. H. Puetter, S.J., pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. This latter 
ordo begins with the ecclesiastical year. Moreover, the Daily 
Catholic Tribune of Dubuque, Iowa, publishes every week the ordo 
for the ensuing week. This, I think, will relieve the plight. 

St. Francis, Wis. Rev. GeorGeE REGENFUSS. 


Fire, Holding Companies 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

E. A. Dos Santos, in citing something that Professor Bonbright 
once said about utility holding companies, proves exactly nothing. 
We are supposed to infer, as far as I can see, that holding com- 
panies are useful instruments, hence the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill 
is confiscatory, un-American, and so on. Mr. Dos Santos loses 
sight of the fact that his quotation only shows that holding 
companies performed a good service “in the early days” of 
electrical development. A good many years ago, Father John A. 
Ryan, of the Catholic University, wrote an able pamphlet showing 
the immorality of utility holding companies. Those who defend 
immoral corporations, such as holding companies, put their souls 
in danger of hell fire. This is something we all lose sight of 
nowadays. 

Go to it, America! Continue to “pick on the utilities.’ Show 
that Catholics, at least, are not afraid to denounce immorality 
under any form! 


Ridgewood, N. J. Ricwarp L-G. Deveratt. 
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Home News.—On May 27, by a unanimous decision in 
the Schechter poultry case, the Supreme Court held that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was unconstitu- 
tional. The Act was due to expire by limitation on June 
16, and Congress had been considering its extension in an 
amended form. By this action, voiding the 750 NRA 
codes, the chief administrative recovery weapon of the 
New Deal was demolished. The Court declared that Con- 
gress cannot give to the President or to private persons 
“a roving commission” to make laws in the form of 
codes or otherwise, and that Congress has not the right to 
fix wages and hours in intrastate trade activities. Donald 
Richberg, chairman of the National Industrial Recovety 
Board, announced immediate cessation of NRA code en- 
forcement, and asked employers to retain NRA achieve- 
ments in fair practice and labor relations. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the National Manu- 
facturers Association assured the Administration that 
their members would voluntarily live up to the fair trade 
practice and wage and hour provisions of the codes. 
There were many conferences at the White House with 
representatives of the Department of Justice, NRA, 
Labor Department, and members of Congress. The 
President was reported preparing a plan to salvage as 
much of the NRA as possible. Also on May 27, the 
Supreme Court unanimously declared unconstitutional the 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium law on the 
ground that private property cannot be taken for public 
use without just compensation. The Court also held that 
President Roosevelt’s action in demanding the removal of 
the late W. E. Humphrey from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was illegal. The President had dismissed Mr. 
Humphrey not on statutory grounds but because he and 
Mr. Humphrey did not agree on policies of the Commis- 
sion. On May 24, President Roosevelt declared he would 
again veto bonus legislation, and gave his support to the 
principles in the Wagner labor-relations bill. On May 28 
the President signed legislation authorizing the issuance 
of $1,750,000,000 in HOLC bonds. On May 24 he ap- 
proved an increase in outright Federal grants for public- 
works projects from thirty to forty-five per cent of allot- 
ments and a reduced interest rate of three per cent. It 
was stated on May 25 that Postmaster General Farley 
would resign to direct the 1936 Presidential campaign, 
and that Frank C. Walker was being strongly considered 
for appointment then to that position. The Senate on 
May 24 passed the $460,000,000 Naval Appropriation 
bill and sent it to the House. The Copeland Pure Food 
and Drug bill was passed in the Senate on May 28 with- 
out discussion or roll-call and sent to the House. On May 
24 the House Military Affairs Committee, voting 13 to 
12, tabled the McSwain bill strengthening and clarifying 
the powers of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The vote 
for continuation of the AAA wheat production adjustment 
program in 1936 was 171,828 to 27,325 on May 26, or 
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about six to one for continuing it. Wage negotiations in 
the bituminous coal industry were abandoned on May 28, 
and a nation-wide coal strike was in prospect for June 16, 
when the wage agreement expires. 


Mexican Events.—Telephone workers went on strike 
in Mexico, D. F., on May 22, and the strike spread to 
other important commercial centers. Newspapers in Mex- 
ico were seriously affected by a strike of newsprint work- 
ers who left work on May 14. Publishers found it neces- 
sary to reduce their papers to an average of four pages 
daily. Mexican health authorities planned a campaign to 
check mortality from tuberculosis, reporting that 10,000 
die annually from it, and that 50,000 cases are now on 
record. On May 26 President Cardenas extended for 
thirty days the period allowed for the surrender of silver 
coins, which have been withdrawn from circulation. 


French Gold.—It was predicted late last week that the 
Flandin Government would not survive more than a day 
or two the opening of the Parliament. The enormous 
gold drain continued at a rate averaging close to 1,000,- 
000,000 francs daily. Observers reported that although a 
bar of gold cost 216,000 francs, a price far beyond the 
capacity of the small shopkeeper, nevertheless hundreds 
of “little men” were standing in line at the banks to 
make such purchases, and it was said that small shop- 
keepers were pooling their funds, buying a bar of gold 
through one of their own number, then cutting the bar, 
and hoarding their dividend. Late last week the gold 
losses since May 17 were reported at over 5,000,000,000 
francs worth of gold. This represented only six per cent 
of the bank’s holdings, but the psychological result was 
much more serious than the financial. Most of the gold 
was going to New York, with the Normandie at its first 
sailing booked to carry a huge amount. In a vain at- 
tempt to stop the drain the bank raised the discount rate 
three times in the week, from two and one-half to three 
per cent, then to four and finally six per cent. 


Flandin’s Request.—On May 28, the Flandin Govern- 
ment went before the Committee to ask for powers con- 
stituting it a financial and economic dictatorship. Finance 
Minister Germain-Martin’s request was heard, however, 
with marked coldness. Socialists and even many Radical 
Socialists cheered Leon Blum when he asserted that the 
whole crisis was a political conspiracy organized after the 
recent successes of the Left in the municipal elections. No 
vote was taken on the Government’s proposals. They were 
sent to committee. On Thursday the Premier himself 
appeared before the Chamber to make the same plea. 
With his broken arm cradled in a wicker cage and rest- 
ing on a columned support, M. Flandin announced that 
Finance Minister Germain-Martin had just resigned, and 
then went on to make a powerful appeal, which was 
followed by a similar plea by M. Herriot. Despite the 
applause which they gave the Premier, however, the Left 
and Right combined with the Radical Socialists to reject 
his request, 202-353. Immediately afterward the Flandin 
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Government resigned, and Fernand Bouisson attempted 
to form a new Cabinet. It was reported that he would 
persuade the Socialists to enter the Government. 


Bank Troubles in China.—On May 24 the American- 
owned American-Oriental Banking Company in Shang- 
hai suspended operations. The announcement was coin- 
cident with the general collapse of the “ Raven com- 
panies,” the Asia Realty Company, the American Orien- 
tal Finance Corporation, and the Raven Trust Company, 
all incorporated in the United States and headed by Frank 
J. Raven, one of the leading American financial operators 
in China. The bank failure was attributed to the silver 
purchase policy of the United States and the Chinese in- 
flation. The closing and liquidation actions had wide 
repercussions, since the Raven companies are the largest 
interests in Shanghai headed by an American, and the or- 
ganizations have branches in Tientsin, Hong Kong, and 
Manila. The accounts of the bank were understood to 
include those of many American Catholic mission and 
educational institutions. Complications were feared as 
many of the bank’s depositors were native Chinese and 
White Russians. The collapse was made the topic of 
critical editorials in many Chinese newspapers which de- 
manded that the Government “take steps to protect the 
savings of the Chinese people from exploitation by oppor- 
tunist foreigners.” Frank J. Raven, head of the com- 
panies, is an American engineer who went to Shanghai 
from California about thirty years ago and became inter- 
ested in real estate operations and developing financial 
activities. 


Italy Agrees on Ethiopia.—The League of Nations 
Council adopted on May 25 two resolutions maintaining 
the League’s jurisdiction in the dispute between Italy and 
Ethiopia, and leaving to the two parties entire liberty to 
settle the dispute in accordance with Article V of the 
Italo-Ethiopian treaty of August 2, 1928. Five arbitra- 
tors must have been chosen by the disputants by July 25, 
and a settlement reached by August 26 of this year, prior 
to the end of the rainy season, when military operations 
could recommence. Italy agreed to Ethiopia’s naming a 
Frenchman, Prof. Albert de la Pradelle, and an Amer- 
ican, Prof. Pittman Benjamin Potter, as her arbitrators, 
also to arbitration of her frontiers. The Council decision 
was regarded as a distinct triumph for Ethiopia, as well 
as for the peaceful procedure of the League. Apart from 
Ethiopia, Italy’s chief diplomatic problem at present was 
that of coming to an agreement, prior to the Danubian 
Conference, with the members of the Little Entente in 
Europe. 


Mussolini’s Speech.—Premier Mussolini’s speech be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies on May 25 ended on a dis- 
tinctly warlike note. ““ When there is question of the se- 
curity of our territories and the lives of our soldiers,” the 
Premier shouted, “ we are ready to assume all, even the 
supreme responsibilities.” A huge wave of applause was 
the response to this vigorous threat, which, no one doubted, 
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was directed against Abyssinia. Immediately after this 
address the War Office issued orders mobilizing the sub- 
alterns and technical experts of the class of 1912. It was 
estimated that the order would affect about 20,000 more 
young men. 


British Cabinet Reconstruction.—According to rather 
exact information at the time of writing, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald has determined to retire from the post of Prime 
Minister, on account of ill health, and Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord President of the Council, has accepted the Premier- 
ship and is engaged in determining the members of the 
new Cabinet. The announcement, as expected, will be 
made about June 10. Mr. MacDonald would be retained 
in the Cabinet as Lord President of the Council, a posi- 
tion requiring few official duties. Two portfolios were 
thought to be certain of change. Sir John Simon has lost 
the confidence of his associates as Foreign Minister and 
has antagonized the Conservatives in the House. Lord 
Londonderry, as Air Minister, has been accused of inef- 
ficiency in regard to the German situation. The composi- 
tion of the new Cabinet, it was believed, would be propor- 
tioned as the present Cabinet between Conservatives, and 
the Liberal and National Labor groups who have sup- 
ported the Government. 





Germany and Colonies.—Baron Konstantin von Neu- 
rath, German Foreign Minister, acquainted Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador to Berlin, with the fact that 
while Germany was not desirous of colonies or mandates 
at the present time, she wanted the Powers to recognize 
her right to have them before the Reich would return to 
the League of Nations. Germany also took the position 
that she could not discuss armament pacts until she had 
attained full military equality with Russia. The plans for 
the new German army envisage a highly mobile infantry 
and artillery that will permit the army to move with un- 
precedented speed. One motor vehicle to every two in- 
fantrymen is the present program in the effort of the 
high command to obtain flexibility and speed. The new 
German law bars Jews from military service. Germans 
who migrated from the Fatherland and acquired citizen- 
ship in some other country will not be drafted by the Reich 
for compulsory military service. 


Reich Pastors Remain in Prison.—Offered their re- 
lease if they would sign a statement confessing their im- 
prisonment resulted from illegal activities and promising 
not to read publicly further protests issued by the Con- 
fessional Synod, twenty-two Protestant pastors refused 
the offer and remained in prison. Two more Protestant 
pastors were arrested for protesting in their pulpits 
against the new pagan movement. Workingmen in the 
Berlin area were warned by the district head of the Nazi 
labor organization, the German Labor Front, that they 
must withdraw from Catholic or Protestant workingmen’s 
societies. 


West Australia and Secession.—-In answer to the pe- 
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tition of Western Australia that it be allowed to secede 
from the Commonwealth of Australia and regain its 
status as a separate unit in the British Empire, a joint 
committee of the Houses of Lords and Commons returned 
a negative answer, and stated the incompetence of the 
sritish Parliament constitutionally to take legislative ac- 
tion on such a petition without having a definite request 
from the Australian Commonwealth. 


Democracy in Czechoslovakia.—Democracy still stood 
firm in Czechoslovakia, despite the extraordinary victory 
of Konrad Henlein, Nazi leader of the German party, 
Sudeten Deutsche Front. Herr Henlein obtained many 
German Socialists and Communists. He continued to main- 
tain an official attitude of complete loyalty to the Czech 
Constitution and institutions. New allies, however, will 
be needed by the present coalition of Premier Jan 
Malypetr. 


Chaco Peace Parley.—The machinery for bringing 
about peace between Paraguay and Bolivia was set in 
motion at Buenos Aires where delegates from both coun- 
tries arrived to confer with representatives of the United 
States and the various South American Governments. 
Some difficulty in proceeding was anticipated, since Para- 
guay refuses to debate peace terms until hostilities cease. 
Intensive fighting continued in the war area, both sides 
claiming victories. In La Paz the Government announced 
a substantial increase in salaries because of the rise in 
living costs resulting from the war and the devaluation of 
the peso. 


British Seek Air Settlement.—A period of study and 
further considerations was given by the British Cabinet 
to the conciliatory phases of Herr Hitler’s statements on 
the German airplane preparedness. Great Britain, though 
it announced the determination to treble its air force, was 
unwilling to carry through the project if security could be 
guaranteed in another way, namely, the negotiating of a 
treaty with Germany and France whereby the levels of 
airplane figures and building programs could be lowered. 
There was a disposition on the part of the British Cabinet 
to put faith in the Hitler pronouncements. Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador to Germany, was reported as 
seeking further clarification from Chancelor Hitler and 
Foreign Minister von Neurath. Stanley Baldwin, Lord 
President of the Council, definitely affirmed in a public 
speech that the Government was most desirous of coming 
to an agreement with Herr Hitler, and “ would pursue the 
idea of embodying a special air pact inside the Locarno 
treaty, an air pact that may contain as one of its parts a 
treaty of limitations.” 


Hungary Confers with Goering.—Shortly after his 
arrival in Budapest, General Goering, German Air Minis- 
ter, was closeted with Premier Julius Goemboes and Re- 
gent Horthy, in long conferences during which the prob- 
lems facing Europe were thoroughly reviewed. The de- 
mands of Hungary for permission to re-arm and for 
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peaceful treaty revision were said to have received Gen- 
eral Goering’s full approval, together with a promise of 
German support for Hungarian aspirations. Hungary’s 
attitude toward the forthcoming Danubian Conference in 
Rome also met with the Goering benediction. 


Goering in Bulgaria.—Much speculation was aroused 
by the visit to King Boris of Bulgaria by Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, German Air Minister, on May 27. The 
two dignitaries spent twelve hours in secret conference 
and the General was decorated by the King. It was 
thought that Goering was lining up Bulgaria on the Ger- 
man side prior to the coming Danube Conference in Rome. 


New Austrian Army Decree.—The Austrian Govern- 
ment issued a decree providing that future army recruits 
may be taken only from the ranks of the Fatherland Front. 
The recent Hitler speech before the German Reichstag 
was said to have occasioned severe displeasure in Austrian 
governmental circles. Herr Hitler’s reference to a “ re- 
gime that has no other legal basis than force,” and his 
call for an Austrian plebiscite caused special irritation. 


Swedish Royal Wedding.—Amid scenes of great 
splendor, Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark married 
Princess Ingrid of Sweden in the historic Storkyrka in 
Stockholm on May 24. The ceremony was performed by 
Archbishop Eidem of Upsala, Sweden. The Kings of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Belgium took part in the event. 


Old Bolsheviki Dissolved.—The Society of Old Bol- 
sheviki, composed of some 600 persons who had been 
identified with revolutionary movements since before 
1917, was dissolved on May 26 by a decision of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party. No reason was 
given for the action. 


Airplane Crash in Moscow.—The world’s largest air- 
plane, the Soviet propaganda plane Maxim Gorky, 
crashed in complete destruction on May 18, as a result 
of a collision with a stunt flier. Forty-eight persons in 
the plane were killed, and three others upon the ground. 
A solemn State funeral was held for the victims. 





AMERICA is proud to publish an interesting and 
thoughtful paper by the distinguished convert, 
Selden P. Delany. In his article, Father Delany 
will discuss the subject of “ Cleverness as an Ob- 
stacle to Faith.” 

The world situation is disturbed and far from 
clear. Our readers will find much enlightenment 
in Laurence Kent Patterson’s “ Drifting toward 
Armageddon.” 

John LaFarge will discuss some of the methods 
used in securing social justice in a topic entitled 
“Shall We Raise Cain?” 

James J. Walsh’s “ Angela Merici, Founder in 
Modern Education,” which was scheduled for this 
issue, was unavoidably held over. It will appear 
next week. 























